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THE PALESTINE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 
By James L. Kelso 


At home, Dr. Kelso is professor of Semitics and Biblical Archaeology at Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary; during the academic year just closing, he has been director of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jerusalem and president of the Board of Trustees of the Palestine Archaeolo gical Museum. 


The photographs are reproduced by courtesy of the Palestine Archaeolo gical Museum. 


NE OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS ITEMS OF 
O 1950 is the reopening on February 15th of the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. Fortunately, the 
building suffered no major structural damage during 
the fighting in Jerusalem and permanent or temporary 
repairs have already been made. One feature which 
delayed the reopening of the museum was the problem 
of disentangling it from its relationship to the former 
mandatory power. That is now being accomplished. In 
December of last year the organization of a Board of 
Trustees became effective. It followed the pattern of 
the 1948 Order in Council by the High Commissioner 
of the late mandatory government, and as such is rec- 
ognized by the present government. 

The Board consists of ten members: two nominated 
by the High Commissioner, two by mutual agreement 
between the governments of Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, 
Iraq, and Transjordan from the departments of An- 
tiquities of two out of these five governments; and one 
member nominated by each of the following: the 
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British Academy, the British Museum, Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Commission des Fouilles 
du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, the Royal (Swedish) Academy of Letters, His- 
tory and Antiquities, the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, and the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search. These Trustees have complete control of the 
museum. 

The museum building is the gift of JoHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, JR., to the people of Palestine, and represents 
an investment of a million dollars. He also gave an- 
other million to be used as endowment. The museum 
was opened to the general public on January 18th, 
1938, and remained accessible to everyone until May 
1948, when it had to be closed because of the fighting 
in Jerusalem. 

The museum has an ideal site. It is located upon 
high ground just across the dry moat at the northeastern 
corner of the old walled city. Here, in a beautifully 
landscaped setting that features gardens in an olive 
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orchard, the cream white limestone edifice looks down 
into the valley of the Kidron and upwards toward the 
Mount of Olives. The architect was Mr. AUSTEN ST. 
B. HARRISON. ‘“The plan consists in a central rectangle 
flanked on the north and south by two triangular 
blocks. Each unit in the plan is built round an open 
court. On the main axis of the building is a rectangular 
cloister and pool, round which the exhibition and stu- 
dents’ galleries are grouped. The southern triangular 
wing is devoted to administrative offices and to a lec- 
ture theatre. To the north are museum offices and work- 
rooms, the library, and records.” 

The museum provides two major public galleries, 
where the most important objects are on exhibit and 
everything is ideally arranged. The exhibits follow 
down the course of history from the earliest times up 
to 1700 A.D., which is the final date for any material 
housed in the museum. The first gallery displays the 
widely diversified artifacts of prehistoric man, which 
show that early man was by no means as primitive as 
most folks think. Then follow in order the Neo- 
lithic period when people moved over into houses, and 
the Chalcolithic period with its revolutionary discovery 
of copper and the invention of pottery. Finally one 
sees the brilliant diversified civilizations of the three 
Bronze Ages. 

The visitor, who is traveling 
through ancient history of 
about 1200 B.C., nOw moves 
over to the other major gallery, 
where he passes through the 
two brilliantly illustrated Iron 
Ages and then follows through 
the Persian, Hellenistic, and 
Roman periods. Briefer space 
than they deserve is given to 
the important Byzantine and 
Arabic periods, but this short- 
coming is only temporary. 

There are smaller galleries, 
some of which contain perma- 
nent exhibits and others are re- 
served for special temporary 
displays. These emphasize 
everything from massive sculp- 
ture and architectural material 


cellent detailed catalogues of 
the exhibits, maps, descriptive 


buildings excavated, photo- 
gtaphs, and journals are on sale. 
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Palestine Archaeological Museum 
South Gallery 


A series of ideally arranged student rooms parallel- 
ing the main galleries enables specialists to work at 
first hand with great quantities of archaeological ma- 
terial. There are also special photographic galleries, 
chemical laboratories, formatore rooms and other re- 
search facilities, as well as the best archaeological li- 
brary in Jerusalem, with about 20,000 volumes and 120 
journals. The records of the department of Antiquities 
are housed in a specially designed room. The museum 
also furnishes free quarters to the Antiquities Depart- 
ment of the Jordan government, with which it has 
close cooperation. The lecture theatre, although small, 
is the equal of anything in the United States. The 
reserve galleries and store rooms are literally filled with 
materials from the numerous excavations conducted in 
all parts of the Holy Land. 

The museum is also housing temporarily the unique 
folklore museum, which was originally located in the 
citadel. 

The exhibition galleries are open daily from 9 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. The price of admission is 50 mils (about 15 
cents at the present exchange rate), on all days except 
Friday when it is only 10 mils. School children accom- 
panied by their teachers are admitted free. The library 
observes the same hours as the museum proper. 

The antiquities from Transjordania which were for- 
merly exhibited in this mu- 
seum have been moved to Am- 
man. Here the Hashemite King- 
dom of the Jordan is building 
a fine museum upon the old cit- 
adel hill, hard by the ruins of 
the great Roman temple. For 
the first time the unique contri- 
butions of Transjordan will be 
properly exhibited to the public. 

Small archaeological mu- 
seums in Arab Jerusalem are 
to be found at the Flagellation 
and St. Anne’s. The Haram 
esh-Sherif is at present com- 
pletely remodeling its Mo- 
hammedan Museum. World- 
famous libraries of ancient 
manuscripts are at the Greek 
and Armenian Patriarchates. 
Some of the rare manuscripts 
of each place have been re- 
cently microfilmed by the 
American School of Oriental 
Research, which also photo- 
graphed a large number of 
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Palestine Archaeological 
Museum 
Gold and silver jewelry from 
Tell el-Ajjul, 17th—16th 
centuries B.C. 


beautiful miniatures found in these 
manuscripts. 

Archaeological news in the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
which includes all the Jerusalem 
of historic interest, is quiet at pres- 
ent. The American School of Ori- 


ental Research is resuming inten- 
sive operations. At present it is 
excavating Tulul Abu el-Alayiq, a 
site covered with Roman buildings 








Palestine Archaeological 
Museum 
Cherub: Ivory carving from 
Ahab’s palace at Samaria, 
about 860 B.C. 


beginning with those of Herod the 
Great. It may be the Jericho of 
New Testament times. Soundings 





will be made at other sites near by. | 

In the spring work will be trans. | 
ferred to Transjordan, where it is 
hoped that some work can be done 
in the ancient iron and copper mines 
and smelters. If time permits, a 
small Old Testament site will be 
excavated. 





Palestine Archaeological 
Museum 
Hebrew seals and impressions 
8th—Gth centuries B.C. 
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The Gebel et-Tarif, Upper Egypt, at whose foot was found the jar containing the Coptic Library. 


A GNOSTIC LIBRARY FROM UPPER EGYPT 


ARAB VILLAGERS HAVE MADE A 
SPLENDID AND UNIQUE DISCOVERY 
OF EARLY COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


BOUT FIFTY KILOMETERS NORTH OF LUxXoR, 
the Nile describes a wide curve, encompassing, 
on its right bank, an expanse of plain on 

which the desert plateau gives way to the steep cliffs 


of the mountain called Gebel et- 
Tarif; some caves and ancient 
tombs are scooped out in its side. 
The small village of Shénésit (the 
Chenoboskion of the Greeks), 
now called Qasr es-Sayyad, was 
situated in the middle of this 
plain in antiquity. The environs 
of this village are still marked by 
the unexpected outlines of two 
Coptic convents. This corner of 
Egypt is renowned for the first 
monastic efforts of Saint Pacho- 
mus, who withdrew to the caves 
of the mountain and then 
founded there, in the first half 
of the fourth century A.D., the 
first Christian monastery. 
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By Jean Doresse 


Chargé de Fouilles du Musée du Louvre 
Translated by JULIA CASSON 


Nothing or almost nothing would have attracted 
scholars here. And yet from a spot still little known, 


at the foot of the Gebel et-Tarif, there has come an 


extraordinary discovery: one of the most voluminous 
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libraries on papyrus that antiquity 
has bequeathed us and, at the 
same time, one of the most pre- 
cious, since its contents restore in 
a stroke nearly all of a religious 
literature lost until now. 

The discovery was not the work 
of archaeologists. It was made by 
chance, in 1946, by some peasants 
who, digging at the foot of the 
mountain, discovered a jar filled 
with manuscripts. The finders, a 
group with little to recommend 
them, have for various reasons 
preferred to remain unknown. 
What happened to these manu- 
scripts? It is said—but this seems 
a legend—that some were burned 
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to heat tea. The remainder, at any event, passed, for 
some piastres, into the hands of local merchants; the 
loose pages were shown to a Coptic priest who tried 
unsuccessfully to read them; then, through various 
clandestine ways, they were brought to Cairo and 
offered to dealers in antiquities. 

A part of one manuscript with its binding was ac- 
quired by a pri- 
vate individual. 
Another manu- 
script was, by 4 
chance, offered | 
to Mr. Toco 
MINA, Director 
of the Coptic 
Museum, whom 
one can never 
praise sufficiently 
for having im- 
mediately per- 
ceived its value 
and for buying 
it without delay; 
its contents are 
remarkable. This 
is a book on pa- 
pyrus of more than 130 pages, complete with binding 
of supple leather. The hand permits a very exact 
dating at the beginning of the fourth century A.D. It 
contains five treatises drawn up in Coptic (the last 
period of the language of ancient Egypt, which, to- 
wards the second century A.D., gradually adopted the 
Greek alphabet, supplemented by special letters). 

These five works, previously unknown, are ex- 
tremely valuable, for they came from various gnostic 
sects, sects which had been observed by Saint Epiphan- 
ius in the Valley of the Nile during the fourth century 
and designated by him Gnostics properly called 
Ophites, Sethians or Barbelognostics. We knew little 
that was certain about these religious sects, which in 
their mixed doctrines of Greek philosophy and Chris- 
tianity boasted of having the “perfect understanding”’ 
or “gnosis’’; and what we knew was limited almost 
solely to the attacks and refutations, biased or in- 
accurate, of their Pagan and Christian adversaries: 
Celsus and Plotinus, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Epiphanius. 
The document of the Coptic Museum constitutes in 
itself the most important contribution that we have 
ever had for the history of these oriental sects. 

As for the fate of the other manuscripts, which 
were also brought to Cairo, we find that three, the 
finest, had been offered privately, for a very small 
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The Gnostic library of Chenoboskion. 


price, to a certain well informed scholar. He, instead 
of buying them or bringing them to the attention of 
a competent organization, allowed them to disappear 
with cold unconcern. After this misfortune, the main 
portion of the manuscripts disappeared completely 
from sight. For at least two years the best informed 
people refused to believe that these documents had 
ever existed, or 
considered them 
irretrievably lost. 

It would be 
premature to tell 
how we were 
able to redis- 
cover their trail 
and how the 
manuscripts were 
secretly deliv- 
ered to the Com- 
mittee of the 
Coptic Museum 
in the winter of 
1949; the manu- 
scripts had been 
saved by a pri- 
vate person who 
agreed to give them to the Museum, alone qualified to 
keep such documents. The negotiations entered on 
for this sale, although well advanced, are not yet com- 
pleted. Acknowledgement must be given to Mr. Toco 
MINA, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the actual 
owner of these documents, for having decided in 
June, 1949, that, scientific interest being foremost, it 
was possible to authorize the publication of the report 
made by Mr. MINA and myself, appraising these papyit. 


W — THE FIND IS CONSIDERED as a whole, this | 


group of Coptic codices appears to be the most 
impressive collection of books on papyrus that has ever 
been seen, whether from the point of view of quan- 
tity, of antiquity, or of state of preservation. There 
are, all told, thirteen documents. Eleven are complete 
volumes with their supple leather bindings, more or 
less decorated, still preserved. Two other volumes 
are preserved only in part. The one volume acquired 
in 1946 is, as we have mentioned, of the beginning of 
the fourth century A.D.; the others belong to the third 
century. 

The state of preservation of the papyrus is particu- 
larly remarkable: of one set of 1,000 pages, fully 794 
are complete. The number of codices, the care given 
to their binding and in particular the ancient technique 
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of these bindings, and the beauty of the different 
hands, establish it as the most remarkable ancient 
library we possess; there does not exist, even in Greek 
papyri, anything comparable. 

Their content matches their archaeological value, 
for they contain 48 texts, all 
previously unedited, which 
represent the essential and 
without doubt almost the 
whole of the most authentic 
Gnostic literature, a literature 
which, until now, we were 
forced to guess at through the 
confused citations and allu- 
sions of the Pagan and Chris- 
tian authors who sought to re- 
fute it. 

It is possible to classify 
briefly the manuscripts ac- 
cording to the dialects in 
which they are written: a) 
Some, I to IX, plus the sec- 
ond part of codex IV and the 
complete volume of the Cop- 
tic Museum, are in Sahidic 
(dialect of Upper Egypt), 
and have been copied by four 
or five extremely able copy- 
ists. Certain orthographic and 
other details show that these manuscripts are without 
doubt the most ancient documents of written Coptic 
that we possess and, moreover, that could possibly ex- 
ist. b) Two other codices and the first half of no. IV 
are written in a dialect of Middle Egypt, of somewhat 
later date, a language rather rough and clumsy; these 
manuscripts are the work of very unskilled copyists. A 
remarkable fact is that these two classes of manuscripts 
seem to have been penned at the same time and at the 
same place, as proved by codex IV which contains first 
a treatise written in the sub-dialect of Middle Egypt, 
by one of the hands of the second type, followed by 
two works in Sahidic written by a hand of the first type. 

The nature of these works differs slightly according 
to the dialect in which they are composed. The most 
important contribution, from all points of view, is that 
of the Sahidic texts. These contain 41 unedited texts 
which, after deducting repetitions of some works (es- 
pecially instructive for their variants), restore to us the 
almost unbelievable total of 36 books which until now 
had been considered lost! 

We can group these works in four types: I. First 
those sacred books which, in the form of revelations, 
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Messrs. Togo Mina and Jean Doresse study- 
ing the first manuscript which reached the 
Coptic Museum, Cairo. 


reveal the most diverse aspects of the Gnostic doctrine 
of the Sethians: definition of the supreme ineffable 
god; higher cosmogony; creation of the demiurge; the 
creation and granting of life to man by the inferior 
god—an account on which are grafted allusions to 
Genesis interpreted in an an- 
tibiblical sense; the formation 
of a generation of the elect 
over which presides a seties 
of successive saviors (Seth, 
Noah, etc.) ; ethics and escha- 
tology; and, finally, sacra- 
ments and baptisms, in which 
there is nothing of Christian- 
ity. 

Conspicuously in the fore- 
ground of these revelations 
are three works which may be 
the most ancient and most 
important for they were al- 
ready used by the Gnostics 
refuted by Plotinus and his 
disciple Porphyry: the Apoc- 
alypse of Zostrian and Zoro- 
aster; the Apocalypse of Mes- 
sos; Allogenes Supreme. Add 
to all this a series of sacred 
books more or less directly at- 
tributed to a mythical savior: 
the Great Seth. Note among others the Book of the 
Great Invisible Pneuma, or Gospel of the Egyptians, 
composed by the Great Seth and written by the learned 
Eugnostos; the Paraphrase of Seem or Second Treatise 
of the Great Seth; the Apocalypse of Adam, which has 
no connection with the books of Adam previously 
known; the Hy postasis of the Archons, in which we are 
able, from a passage mentioned by Epiphanes, to iden- 
tify the Book of Norea, telling, among other things, 
the supposedly licentious doings of a mythical wife of 
Noah; the Apocalypse of Dositheus; and so on. 

Especially notable is the Secret Book of John (of 
which a Berlin papyrus, unfortunately unedited, con- 
tained a late version. It is, in spite of its title, a Sethian 
treatise of the first importance, which had been un- 
skillfully adorned with a Christian framework. Its 
particular interest is already attested by the fact that 
our library includes three different editions of it; one 
of them, figuring in the first papyrus of the Coptic Mu- 
seum, has already been studied. A very complete state- 
ment of doctrine, the Book of John had been known to 
Saint Irenaeus before 180, doubtless in a non-Chris- 
tianized recension. It appears also to have had a con- 
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Two pages of the first manuscript at the -_ 
Museum, Cairo. 


siderable role in the late gnosis, for it is again attacked, 
in the sixth century, by John, bishop of the city of 
Parallos in the northern part of the Delta. The Audians, 
a sect described in the eighth century by the Syrian 
Theodore Bar Konai, still used it; doubtless it lasted 
even longer under various forms in Gnostic and Mani- 
chaean circles. 

II. A second part of this literature contains several 
Sethian commentaries or abstract treatises of the same 
nature as the’ preceding revelations: The Letter of 
Eugnostos the Fortunate, for example, and an Exegesis 
on the Soul. 

III. The third is an invaluable addition to classical 
literature as well as to the history of religion: five 
treatises put in the name of Hermes Trismegistus, the 
original Greek text of which has not survived. Nine- 
teen of the mystical Greco-Egyptian writings were 
known to us through manuscripts of the Middle Ages. 
The contribution of five texts, four of which are totally 
new, in versions dating a thousand years earlier, and 
the proof of a religious use of these books, will not 
fail to have very important consequences on current 
theories of Gnosticism and Hermeticism. Surely the 
very best is the Asclepiws, which, in the form of an 
eloquent and splendid prophecy, deplores the ruin of 
the temples and the end of Egyptian paganism. This 
book, to date known only in a rather vague Latin trans- 
lation of Pseudo-Apuleius, will be, without doubt, in 
its Coptic version, the literary highlight of the new 
library. 

IV. Last, the Sahidic texts contain a series of pseudo- 
Christian apocrypha—the most artificial and the latest 
part of the literature-——used and doubtless composed by 
our sects. Despite several titles which would appear 
familiar, none of these was known before. They are 
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especially valuable in that their content is often escha- 
tological or moral as well as because certain ones, after- 
wards disguised, were incorporated in Christian apoc 
ryphal literature as an echo of heretical doctrines. 

Our library, then, contains only authentic Gnostic 
works. We have, among the apocrypha so far identified, 
the main essence of the literature of the oriental Gnos- 
tics: Sethians, Barbelognostics, Ophites, Cainites . . , 
not only that which had been mentioned by their dif- 
ferent adversaries, but many precious works of whose 
titles and nature we knew nothing. 

Gnosticism has been greatly misunderstood. All 
scholarly works written on this subject for a century 
have been based on the refutations by its opponents, 
themselves badly informed, a factor which did not con- 
tribute to clarifying the problem. In general, it was 
taken for a series of heresies of the growing Christian- 
ity. The most renowned definition of Gnosticism was 
given by HARNACK: “The utmost Hellenization of 
Christianity.” 








However, one would have to observe, in the very 
evidence offered by its opponents, how little Christian | 
and at the same time little Greek Gnosticism was. Plo- | 
tinus opposed the Gnostics in the name of Greek philos- 
ophy and yet, speaking of them, breathes not a word of 
Christianity. When the pagan Celsus accuses the 
Gnostics of being Christians, the Christian Origen pro- 
tests strongly. The cosmogonies mentioned by Irenaeus 
and Epiphanius, although borrowing some of their 
myths from the Old Testament, always interpret these 
in an antibiblical sense. The higher cosmogony, the 
anthropology, the Gnostic doctrine of the savior, show 
nothing of Christianity and suffice to make us see in 
Gnosticism an independent and original religion. 

Doubtless, the library of Chenoboskion will defi- 
nitely contribute in stressing this independent character 
of Gnosticism, its dualism, its pessimism, its true ori- 





Ancient carved gems showing Gnostic divinities. 
(Enlarged two times) 
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ental origin, its birth, about the same time as Christian- 
ity, in certain “Samaritan” centers (are not Dositheus, 
simon the Wise, Menander the Samaritan its first 
preachers? ). We shall be able then to follow its literary 
and religious development, in which Hermetic and 
Greek influences mingle with those later influences of 
rowing Christianity. We shall witness the develop- 
ment of the Ophites, Sethians and other sects in the 
Valley of the Nile, where their flourishing develop- 
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ment, confirmed today by the discovery of so many 
Coptic writings, justifiably impressed the writers of 
the third and fourth centuries A.D. 

We shall recognize, finally, in these writings, the 
very roots of Manichaeanism, which organized Gnos- 
ticism into a church and gave it the strength, beginning 
with the third century, to extend at once to the ends of 
the Orient and the Occident, and to continue right up 
to the heart of the Middle Ages. 





Heirs of the Gnostics in the Middle Ages; Man- 


| ichaean religious, after a manuscript from Tur- 
fan (Central Asia), ninth-tenth centuries. 
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A Problem of Surveying in Mediaeval Architecture 


“GEOMETRICIS ET ARITMETICIS INSTRUMENTIS” 
By George H. Forsyth, Jr. 


Born in Chicago, Mr. Forsyth is a graduate of Princeton University (A.B., 1923; M.F.A., 1927). For 
six summers he was in charge of the work of survey and excavation of Saint-Martin at Angers. During 
World War II he served in the U.S. Navy. He is now chairman of the department of Fine Arts at the 


University of Michigan. 


IT WAS CUNNINGLY PROVIDED 


OREOVER, 
M that... 
should be equalized, by means of geomet- 


the central nave of the old nave 
rical and arithmetical instruments [| geometricis et 
avitmeticis instrumentis}, with the central nave of 
the new addition.’ With these words, written some- 
what before 1150 A.D., Abbot Suger of Saint-Denis 
indicated his pride over the fact that the axis of the 
new choir of his abbey church had been laid out in 
correct alignment with the old nave preceding it. 
Apparently, such an achievement was good cause for 
self-congratulation. So many mediaeval churches show 
a marked disalignment between their choirs and naves 
that, according to one modern theory, it must have 





been intentional and probably had a symbolic purpose, | 


The usual interpretation is that the church with its 
widespread transept arms symbolizes the crucifixion 
and that the choir and apse were deflected to one side 
in order to represent the inclination of Christ’s head 





upon the Cross. While this symbolic interpretation is | 


no longer accepted by scholars, we may inquire as to 
what was the reason for so many deviations of church 
axes and why Abbot Suger was gratified to have 
avoided such a result. The answer seems to lie in the 
field of architectural technique and, specifically, of 
surveying. 

The remodelling of a mediaeval church normally be- 
gan at the east end, the end where the high altar stood. 





Fig. 1. Saint-Martin at Angers, France. Plan of the chancel. © 
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It was natural that this, the liturgical goal 
and purpose of the whole building, should 
be the first to benefit from any new archi- 
tectural effort. At the same time, services 
at the altar were to be maintained in 
season and out, as regularly as heart beats. 
Consequently, the usual procedure was to 
complete the new chancel to the east of 
the old one, and then, at the last moment, 
to destroy the old apse which still sepa- 
rated them and move the altar into its new 
setting with a minimum of interruption 
in its services. 

Such had been the immemorial practice. 
Gregory of Tours mentions an example 
as early as the sixth century. It was usual 
in Romanesque times. And Abbot Suger 
was apparently proceeding in the same 
manner. The only difficulty with the 
method was that the old apse had to re- 
main standing, and presented a formid- 
able obstacle in the way of the architec- 
tural surveyor who tried to lay out the 
new extension accurately along the old 
axis, not only because it interfered with 
his sightings but also because, being 
semicircular in plan, it did not provide 
him with a straight baseline against which 
to develop the geometric scheme of his 
addition. Surely the numerous deviations 
of axis in mediaeval chancels can be at- 
tributed to these technical difficulties of 
surveying in an age when accurate instru- 
ments for laying lines and angles were 
unknown. 

The former church of Saint-Martin at 
Angers, in west central France, has a twelfth century 
Early Gothic choir whose axis shows a marked devia- 
tion of the type we have been describing. Not only 
does its plan (FiGURE 1) bend toward the north as 
a whole, but its north wall bulges outward just at the 
entrance to the apse. Both of these aberrations are 
visible in a photograph (FIGURE 2). Since we have 
carefully surveyed the whole building and excavated 
under it, accurate data are available and we are able to 
follow with reasonable certainty the series of steps 
which led to such a result. 

In general, the history of the church conforms to 
the normal pattern outlined above. Before the Gothic 
period the choir was square in plan and was terminated 
by a narrow apse (FIGURE 1). Traces of windows 
and walls belonging to this early choir, which may be 
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Fig. 2. Saint-Martin at Angers. The chancel, looking eastward. 


dated in the tenth century, are still visible under the 
westernmost of the three Gothic vaults (FIGURE 3). 
Remains of the old apse were discovered beneath the 
floor by the late CANON PINIER, who owned the 
secularized church structure and began excavating 
within it in 1903. He traced out the top perimeter of 
the apse but went no deeper (FIGURE 4). We com- 
pletely excavated it, down to virgin soil. Doubtless it 
had been destroyed to make way for the great new 
Gothic extension which increased the choir to three 
times its original length. 

As indicated above, our excavation of the apse was 
incidental to a general survey of the whole church. 
This investigation was begun under the auspices of 
Princeton University and with funds from the Car- 
negie Corporation and the American Council of 
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Fig. 3. Saint-Martin at Angers. Longitudinal section through the chancel. 


Learned Societies. CANON PINIER’S trenches had pre- 
viously revealed the rich possibilities of the site. In 
order to make fullest use of the opportunity, we deter- 
mined to apply the well-tested stratigraphical methods 
developed by Classical archaeologists. For this pur- 
pose, we were fortunate in obtaining the collaboration 
of Professor W. A. CAMPBELL, then of Wellesley, 
who had been trained under Professor SHEAR at Cor- 
inth and was directing the Princeton excavations at 
Antioch. 

The methods of Classical excavation proved adapta- 
ble to our mediaeval problems, although Professor 
CAMPBELL felt cramped by the tight stratigraphy and 
the narrow quarters for dumps of earth, after the spa- 
cious style in which he was accustomed to operate. 
The results seem to have warranted the effort. We 
can now give a fairly consecutive architectural history 
of the site from the time of Augustus to the French 
Revolution, when the church was secularized. The 
story opens with a Roman road lying under the tran- 
sept. It continues with a porticoed Roman building 
erected alongside the road and probably destroyed in 


Fig. 4. Stratigraphy of excavations in the old 
apse of Saint-Martin, looking southward. 


the fourth century A.D. It includes an important Me- 
rovingian chapter, when a seventh century suburban 
chapel was erected on the spot; a Carolingian chapter, 
when the chapel was rebuilt; and subsequent Roman- 
esque and Early Gothic chapters, when the church as- 
sumed its present form. One of the most surprising 
finds was a fourteenth century statue of the Virgin, 
which had been walled into a secret subterranean 
chamber and which is the subject of another article in 
this issue of ARCHAEOLOGY. The extension of the Ro- 
manesque choir by Gothic builders, which forms the 
topic of the present article, is one phase in the long 
metamorphosis of the site. 

An interesting question is whether the Gothic build- 
ers razed the old apse at the very beginning of their 
operations or whether they completed the new exten- 
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sion first and only removed the apse at the last mo- 
ment. The latter alternative would have been more 
normal; and, in fact, there is evidence to suggest that 
such was the case. 

If we examine the cluster of capitals between the 
western and central bays of the present choir (Fic- 
URES 3 AND 5), we are impressed by the sHarp vert- 
cal break which divides them into two fairly equal 
groups. These groups of capitals do not fit together 
and seem quite unrelated. The right hand, or western, 
group is earlier in style, is smaller in scale, and is 
crowned by a section of moulding which does not con- 
tinue across to its neighbor. Surely the explanation is 
to be found in the relation between this vertical break 
and the stump of a transverse wall which was exca- 
vated along with the old apse and is all that remains 
of the end wall of the old choir (FiGURE 1). The 
vertical break is directly above the western face of this 
traverse wall. 

Hence we may conclude that the wall itself, and 
therefore the apse projecting from it, were still stand- 
ing when the right hand group of capitals was set in 
place. Consequently the right hand group must have 


Fig. 5. Saint-Martin at Angers. Cluster of capi- 
tals on the southern side of the choir. 


been inserted into the corner of the old choir, and the 
neighboring group to the east must have been pushed 
into position behind the wall at some later date. Since 
the ribs of the western vault rest upon the earlier 
group, we may assume that the old choir was vaulted 
while its end wall and apse stood intact (FIGURE 6). 

Moreover, all the other elements which formed 
part of the Gothic remodelling appear to have been 
laid out and partially constructed at the same time. 
Judging by the horizontal alignment of the stone 
joints, the whole perimeter of the new extension east- 
ward was built up to the height of several courses. Its 
plan had, therefore, been surveyed and staked out 
while yet the old apse remained standing. 

The efforts of the Gothic architect to survey the 
new extension accurately, in spite of the massive ob- 
stacle in his way, may be reconstructed with reasonable 
assurance. The first step was to establish a longitudi- 
nal axis (line 2—3 on FIGURE 7). He located point 2 
at the exact center between the walls of the old choir; 
but instead of using point 5’, the corresponding mid- 
point at the other end of the old choir, he allowed his 
line to be deflected away from it, counterclockwise, by 
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a small amount. He seems to have sighted through 
point 8, which marks the center of the arcading in the 
apse; very likely there was also a window with its 
center above point 8. 

Whatever the reason for it, this relatively small di- 
vergence from the true axis of the old side walls ulti- 
mately produced the radical deviation and distortion 
of the whole new structure which we are seeking to 
explain. It is the persistent recurrence of this original 
eccentricity, constantly exaggerated as the geometric 
construction was bridged out eastward, which enables 
us to speak with conviction of the method of survey 
that was employed. Like a hereditary weakness, the 
recurrent error clearly marks each successive stage of 
the geometric evolution. 

Most likely the architect was not aware of his mis- 
take until he had almost completed his survey. He had 
no way to know that lines g—12 and 10—13 were 





both deflected northward relatively to the old choir 
walls, but when he arrived at point 27 the results of 
the original error became apparent, now multiplied to 
grievous proportions. If he had accepted the position 
of point 27, then the whole adjoining pier (as shown 
in broken lines) would have been drawn out of all 
possible relationship with the north wall of the middle 





bay, already established along line 10—13. The dis- 
placement northward of the main axis had thrown 
points ro and 13 to the north. As a result, the gap be- 
tween points 13 and 27 was insurmountable. 


E CAN IMAGINE THE PERPLEXITY of the archi- 

WV tect. After checking his survey, he probably 
concluded that the error was due to irregularities of 
the old choir. Having shifted the blame to his prede- 
cessors, he evidently proceeded to work out a compro- 
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mise. He moved point 27 to position 27’, such that 
the neighboring pier could be brought into relation 
with line 10—13 by means of two little colonnettes 
(A and B, supporting a wall rib and a diagonal rib 
respectively). These colonnettes had to be reduced in 





removed. In the course of our excavations we found 
disturbed strata of earth and debris which seem con- 
nected with its destruction (FIGURE 4). These strata 
lie within its circumference and extend down to virgin 
soil. Whoever dug within the apse so vigorously must 
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Fig. 6. Saint-Martin at Angers. Longitudinal section showing the old chancel, after the construction 
of the first Gothic vault and after the beginning of the eastward extension. 


diameter so as to match the corresponding ones (X 
and Y) in the opposite pier, on the south side; for 
the difficulty on that side was that the same deflection 
of axis which forced points 27 and 13 too far apart 
also brought points 26 and 12 too close together, 
leaving only enough room for colonnettes of much 
smaller diameter than those used in the western half 
of the same bay. 

While these deviations and compromises were not 
very conspicuous at ground level and the architect 
doubtless felt he had made a clever recovery, a diffi- 
culty became apparent as the structure rose. How 
could a roof be set on these serpentining walls? Its 
plate and its complex structure could not be made to 
meander with them. Therefore the walls themselves 
were warped back into alignment, beginning above 
the level of the window heads. This warping inward 
on the north side has left a conspicuous external bulge, 
so large that it requires the protection of a small roof 
of its own. 

When the new extension was completed, the old 
apse that had caused all the difficulty could finally be 
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have been eager to explore the whole interior of it. 
Indeed, he even broke through the sleeper wall under 
its arched entrance and carried his trench a little way 
westward. We receive the impression that he was 
looking for something. A logical explanation is that, 
while destroying the old apse, he dug under it in 
search of any relics which might have been buried 
beneath its altar. 

The quest for relics was very intense at this time, 
and there is an eyewitness account, written about 1170, 
of such a search around an old altar during the re- 
construction of a church. The workmen are described 
as anxiously tearing up everything, not only in the 
altar itself but round about [. . . mon solum in altant, 
sed et circumjecta sollicite omnia discerpentes}. Ap- 
parently the old apse of Saint-Martin was investigated 
in the same thorough way before the ground was 
levelled over its foundations. 

And the search seems to have been successful. A 
document records that a sarcophagus containing the 
body of Saint Loup, second patron of the church, was 
brought to light at Saint-Martin in 1195. Very likely 
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this was the year in which the old apse was destroyed 
and ransacked, and the sarcophagus would have been 
discovered under its altar at that time. 

If so, the whole new extension, with its deflected 
axis, its corrections, and its bulge, had been completed 





recently. Whether the same geometrical and arithmet- 
ical instruments and the same methods were used at 


Saint-Martin as at Saint-Denis fifty years previously, 





or some different system, the results obtained by Abbot 
Suger were evidently far more successful. 








Fig. 7. Saint-Martin at Angers. Plan, showing the geometric system probably used to lay 
out the eastward extension of the old chancel. 


We may reconstruct in the fol- 
lowing manner the probable steps 
in laying out the eastern exten- 
sion: 

(1) Choice of a unit circle with 
a diameter equal to the width of 
the old choir and with its center 
at 4, this circle cutting the new 
axis at 5. 

(2) Location of 8 on the new 
axis at a distance from 5 equal to 
the radius of the unit circle. 

(3) Swinging of the eastern 
half of the unit circle around 8 (a 
point corresponding to 8 could be 
located on the roof of the apse by 
cutting a vertical hole through the 
vault; and a lath with a plummet 


suspended from its end could then 
beswung around this upper point. 

(4) Location on the circle of 9 
and 10, lying on line through 8 
and parallel to 6—7. 

(5) Location of 12 and 13, 
which lie on line through 11 par- 
allel to 9—10, and are at a dis- 
tance from 11 equal to the radius 
of the unit circle. 

(6) Swinging of a half unit 
circle, having a diameter equal to 
the radius of the unit circle, around 
11 so as to locate 14. 

(7) Swinging of the unit circle 
around 14 to determine the apse 
curve. 

(8) Protracting of lines 14— 


15 and 14—16 to intercept the 
apse curve at 17 and 18. 

(9) Passing through 14 of a 
line parallel to 12—13, so as to 
intercept the apse curve at 20 and 
yy 

(10) Location of points 22 
through 27 by swinging small cir- 
cles around points 17 through 21, 
these small circles having such a 
radius that each will intercept an 
octant of the apse curve, as shown. 

At no point does the result- 
ing geometric construction depart 
from the actual plan of the ex- 
tension by more than 3 or 4 centi- 
meters. Such a tolerance seems 
quite small for this type of survey. 
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HE SPECTACULAR ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS ARE 
er the unexpected ones. The discovery of 
the Virgin of Saint-Martin was such a find. 

In the summer of 1931 GEORGE ForsyTH, JR., 
and his colleagues were digging in the south transept 
of Saint-Martin (Angers) in search of the original 
walls of the old Carolingian church beneath (see 
above, pages 74-79). While making an exploratory 
trench in the vicinity of several Carolingian tombs 
the workmen uncovered a group of stones which 
looked like the foundations of the old parish altar. 
But when one of the stones was pulled up a forgotten 
chamber was revealed underneath. The stone proved 
to be a voussoir of the chamber’s vault. 

Still more exciting was the next discovery. Di- 
rectly beneath the opening where the stone had been, 
a flash-light revealed a beautiful statue. It stood 
erect and carefully centered at one end of the little 
room. Splashes of mortar which must have fallen 
on the figure when the room was sealed up only 
partly obscured its delicate coloring. 

The aura of mystery which hung about the statue 
at the time of its discovery has not entirely vanished. 
The way it had been placed, the head of the Virgin 
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THE VIRGIN 
OF SAINT-MARTIN 


PRINCETON EXCAVATORS 
EXPLORING CAROLINGIAN 
TOMBS IN THE MEDIAEVAL 
CHURCH OF SAINT-MARTIN 
AT ANGERS DISCOVERED A 
FINE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
STATUE OF THE VIRGIN 


which had been broken off carefully set back on top 
of the body, though not attached, was hardly the 
work of a revolutionary iconoclast. Nor was it the 
pious deed of a devout person secretly and hastily 
done during or after the Revolution, as archaeo- 
logical and documentary evidence makes it clear that 
the room was closed up before that time. 

The careful burial of 
the statue contrasts with 
the rough treatment it 
was subjected to. Where 
are the remains of the 
Child which the Virgin 
once held in her arms? 
Was the statue accident- 
ally broken? Was it then 
reverently interred in con- 
secrated ground as a holy 
object which could no 
longer be used? And was 
the Child first cut away 
to make the statue ‘“‘lose 
the appearance of what 
it represented,” as were 
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objects of the cult which had lost their usefulness? 

Even if these hypotheses are accepted—and one can 
cite a few other statues, in Normandy, similarly muti- 
lated and buried in consecrated ground—the ques- 
tions still throng. The sculptor has used as his model 
another statue of the Virgin and Child which he must 
have seen in the nearby church of Saint-Laud. The 
Saint-Laud Virgin is of marble and probably came 
from a Parisian workshop. The Saint-Martin Virgin, 
however, is no Parisian Virgin 4 /a mode. She is made 
of tufa stone, which has been quarried in the Loire 
Valley for centuries, and her face has the soft con- 
tours typical of the people of Anjou. 

Yet the statue stands apart not only from those of 
other regions of France but even from those still 
found in the local province of Anjou. Her drapery 
has a deceptive simplicity, and the modulations of 
four or five later coats of paint have heightened the 
sophisticated look of the statue to such a degree that 
some have doubted whether it could be as early as 
the fourteenth century. 

The puzzle seems partly resolved through the dat- 
ing by style and iconography of the Saint-Laud Vir- 
gin in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
Then, too, the Saint-Martin figure, in typical four- 
teenth century manner, is very shallow at the waist 
(only 22 cm.). If she had been made in the fifteenth 
century, even a conservative local sculptor could 
hardly have avoided the greater plasticity and depth 
common to that century. The veil falls about the 
head as on other fourteenth century Virgins, and the 
climbing Child was originally held high on the 
shoulder as the position of his feet show—like Nor- 
man sculptures of that period. But still the statue 
eludes many of the classifications of fourteenth cen- 
tury sculpture and anticipates a later style. 

That she belonged to the church of Saint-Martin, 
however, there can be no doubt. The plaster angel’s 
head attached to her base in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century belongs with those from the 





Chapelle des Anges which opens off the north tran- 
sept of the church. 

The French government was quick to declare the 
statue a national monument, and her place seems 
permanently assured in the church where she now 
stands, looking out on worshippers and visitors as 

WILLIAM H. ForsyTH 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


she did in days of old. 








the whole statue. 





The statue has been published briefly by GeorGe H. ForsyTn, ‘La Vierge de 
l’église Saint-Martin 4 Angers,’ Bulletin Monumental, 91 (1932) 287-290. The 
chamber in which it was found is a rough rectangle 1™50 long, by 1™10 wide (at 
its greatest extent), by 1™44 high. The statue is 1™24 high. The predominating 
colors now showing are blue on the cloak, white on the lining of the cloak, and 
pink-grey over blue on the tunic. A thin semi-transparent slip of whitewash covers 
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NEWPORT TOWER II 


HO BUILT THE OLD STONE MILL? IN THE 

Autumn, 1949, issue of ARCHAEOLOGY, 

pages 146-149, were published the results of 
the 1948 excavations. Another season is now past and 
we can without fear of contradiction state that we know 
when the Old Stone Mill was built and inferentially 
who built it. It is with considerable trepidation that I 
state my findings. There is a strong, though not vocal, 
movement in Newport to preserve the mystery of the 
Tower, supposedly for the benefit of the Newport 
tourists. It is my un- 


By William S. Godfrey, Jr. 


season of 1949 it was decided, by the City Fathers of 
Newport, that our excavations would be confined to 
the area within the protective iron fence which now 
surrounds the Tower. Suiting our actions to their de- 
mands, we plotted out in the permitted area an elab- 
orate series of trenches (Fic. 1). The original inten- 
tion was to excavate these trenches in a series of ‘‘sets” 
dependent on two things: 1) the available work force, 
and 2) the amount of earth which we dared remove 
from the vicinity of any one column of the Tower 
without possible 





fortunate lot to give 
a conclusive answer 
to the Newport 
Puzzle, so that I 
never again will be 
able to go to New- 
port without the 4 a 
fear that someone ‘ be 
will be after my se 7 
scalp, in the good : Pi 
old Narragansett ies 
Indian fashion. 

Before embark- 
ing on a discussion 
of the various fac- 
tors which encour- 
aged me to make 
this statement about 
the origin of the 
Tower, I want to 
say that the infor- °¢ 
mation included in 
this report is based 
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danger of weaken- 
ing its structure. In 
Fic. 1, the trenches 
are indicated by let- 
ters, or groups of 
letters based on an 
initial layout which 
I made before the 
beginning of the 
first season. 

For those readers 
who wish to pursue 
this matter in de 
tail, the plan of 
procedure in letter- 
ing the trenches was 
as follows: the area 
of the Tower was 
divided into sixteen 
wedge-shaped slices 
like a piece of pie. 
The slice to the 
\ north was lettered 
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on the immediate 
and superficial find- 
ings of last summer, 
conclusive as they 
are; but a final and absolute statement should not be 
made until a detailed and most exhaustive study is 
made of each individual artifact from the excavation. 

Now, to get down to the meat of the matter. In the 
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Fig. 1. Newport Tower. Layout of trenches excavated in the 
1949 season. The excavation started with the removal of the 
central portion of the 1948 trench. 


A, and all consecu- 
tive slices clockwise 
were assigned con- 
secutive letters, 
through P. In relation to these radiating slices the sea- 
son’s excavation was laid out, bearing in mind the two 
aforementioned requirements. In consultation with a 
local engineer, it was decided that we could safely ex- 
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Fig. 2. Newport Tower. Base of west column, 
trench LM. The area of the column base from A 
to B was originally plaster-covered, and showed 
above the surface of the ground. The portion of 
this photograph enclosed in dotted lines is en- 
larged in Figure 3. 


pose up to two linear feet of the circumference of any 
column to any depth that the excavation required, pro- 
vided that the adjacent columns were not simultane- 
ously exposed. 

The 1948 season completely cleared trenches H and 
P with the results which were published in the afore- 
mentioned issue of this magazine. Working whenever 
possible from the known to the unknown, the 1949 
trench plan (Fic. 1) takes its start from a re-excavation 
of the central portion of the 1948 trench, and proceeds 
from there to explore the whole region within the area 
delimited by the Park Commission. Inasmuch as our 
trench lines cut across the radial segments of our origi- 
nal plan, the trenches were designated by the letters 


Fig. 3. Newport Tower. Base of the west column 
at the end of trench LM, detail. Significant fea- 


tures are indicated and discussed in the text. 
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of the segments which were cut. In the accompanying 
diagram, the numbers below these segment identifica- 
tions represent the “‘set’’ in which these excavations 
were intended to fall. 

In the previous report on this excavation, I pub- 
lished a cross section of the Tower in which I made 
some postulated reconstructions. On the basis of our 
excavation of that season, it was thought that the bases 
of the columns were firmly placed on the center of a 
mound of rough stone foundation fill. This is indi- 
cated on the section by dotted lines. As was discussed 
at some length in that paper, a foundation trench must 
have been dug to receive this fill. 

From the center of the Tower a series of eight radial 
trenches DE, JK, NO, etc. (see Fic. 1), were dug in 
an attempt to identify the inside edge of this construc- 
tion trench. We were amazed to find that the founda- 
tions of the columns extended no more than a maxi- 
mum of six inches inward from what appeared on the 
surface of the ground, and that furthermore many of 
the stones “‘supporting’’ the inside edge of the columns 
had in fact no functional purpose and could easily be 
removed. We found, moreover, that the construction 
trench did not extend inside of the columns: indeed, 
the columns appear to have been placed on the inside 
edge of the construction trench with their foundations, 
as was shown by subsequent excavation, extending out- 
ward as if to receive a thrust greater than the mass of 
the Tower would warrant. 

These interior trenches were not wholly a waste of 
time, for we did discover in four of them a most sig- 
nificant fact. The previously published section shows 
a layer of “soil with plaster fragments” overlying the 
yellow clay with which the construction trench con- 
taining the foundations was refilled. The section also 
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Fig. 4. Newport Tower: Trench J. The point of 
the trowel indicates a fragment of Colonial pot- 
tery, still in position in the fill of the construction 


trench. The end of the ruler rests on the floor of 
the construction trench. 


shows that the loose stone foundation was topped over 
with a cap of plaster. In four cases we found that the 
brown “‘soil with plaster fragments,’ which every- 
where contained Colonial material, actually passed un- 
der the column itself and in one case (FIGS. 2 AND 3) 
passed under the plaster cap. Unfortunately, in this ex- 
tremely thin layer which passed under the columns 
finds were not frequent, and in this one case which we 
were able to photograph no artifacts occurred. 
However, under column 4 at the end of trench FG 
we found in this brown earth layer a small pistol flint, 
which we were able to see in position, but could not 
photograph because of the very restricted space. Like- 
wise, at the end of trench DE we found the same situa- 
tion, in that the layer of brown earth passed under the 
column. In this case, the plaster cap to the column 
foundation had largely disintegrated, and I was able to 
excavate a narrow area between the top of the founda- 
tion stones and the bottom of the column to a depth 
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of a little more than eighteen inches. This slot wa 
hardly wide enough to admit my arm, but from thi 
area, well under (one might almost say inside of) 
column 3, I extracted a small fragment of a clay pipe. 
The fourth example of the brown earth passing unde 
the column did not yield any finds. In other words, this 
layer of brown soil containing Colonial remains was 
partly deposited before the first stones of the Tower 
columns were put in place. 

Our next step was to excavate the sections between 
the columns which had not been dug in the 1948 sea- 
son. The first two of these trenches revealed clearh 
that which had been invisible the year before. With 
the greatest clarity on the trench side we were able 
to see the exact line of the original construction trench, 
The fill of the trench is so similar in texture to the un- 
disturbed soil that it is impossible to show this line in 
black and white photographs, or half-tone engravings, 
but it does show up with beautiful contrast in the many 
Kodachrome pictures which were taken during the sea- 
son. Knowing now the exact limits of the trench which 
was excavated to receive the foundations of the Tower, 
we were able to eliminate from our excavation any ma- 
terial which did not derive directly from this fill. The 
builders were amazingly tidy or had worked very rap- 
idly, and few stray objects turned up which could be 
stated without question to have arrived in the fill at the 
time the Tower was a-building. 

However, two absolutely conclusive groups of finds 
were made (others may turn up when the excavated 
material is studied in detail), which permit the abso- 
lute dating of the fill. In trench J (Fic. 4) the point 
of the trowel indicates a fragment of pottery; the end 
of the ruler in this photograph rests on the bottom of 
the construction trench. There were no signs of dis- 
turbance of the soil above this pottery fragment and 
it can be seen that it lies between the large stones with 
which the construction trench was partially filled. This 
fragment represents one of four objects which were 
found near its position as shown in the figure in the 
area as yet unexcavated when the photograph was 
taken. These items are individually insignificant: 1) a 
rusty nail, 2) a fragment of flat glass, hand blown, 
no larger than a dime, 3) the fragment of orange pot- 
tery shown in Fic. 4, which unfortunately had no pre- 
served surfaces and 4) a fragment of almost identical 
pottery on which was preserved a small area of glaze! 
Dr. HUGH HENCKEN immediately noted a resem- 
blance to some examples which he had seen in the John 
Howland House in Plymouth (built 1628, burned 
1673) and made specific comparisons, both as to paste, 
color of glaze, and type of interior finish. Here was a 
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slot wa 
a “ datable object! It confirmed to the hilt our finds of 
ide of) Colonial levels passing under the columns. 

ay pipe Not wholly satisfied with a dating based on one 
g unde} small pottery fragment, we continued the excavation 
rds, th} in the other intercolumnar spaces. This had a double 
ins wa} aim: to find whether the construction trench was laid 
Tower} out as a perfect circle on the ground (it apparently 
was) and to find in the trench fill another object which 
yetween| would confirm the dating already almost certainly 
148 seq} established. 

clearh; In trench D, an almost completely routine excava- 
. With} tion, no signs of disturbance had been noted. Likewise, 
re able} nothing had been found. A portion of the perimeter 
trench,| of the construction trench had been left untouched by 
the un-| the workmen, which I planned to excavate personally 
line in| to see if any tool marks could be noted on the floor of 
avings,| the trench, which might give indication of the equip- 
e many} ment used by the builders of the Tower. My assistant, 
he sea-| L. T. HosMer, and I were carefully removing this 
which} residuum when he encountered a footprint! The fill of 
Tower,| the construction trench, as I said above, could be easily 
ny ma-} distinguished from the undisturbed soil, and here un- 
ll. The} der the refilled material of the trench, we uncovered a 
ry rap- definite trace of a square-heeled boot! Crusoe was no 


uld be} more astounded. Fig. 5. Newport Tower. Impression of a heel 
of a shoe on the floor of the construction 





at the Grain by grain we removed the trench fill from this i 
; é 2S Mee trench. The trench fill, which had to be re- 
track, then photographed it (Fic. 5) and made a cast placed before the tower was built, was undis- 
f finds} in plaster of Paris. Rough examination suggests that turbed over this footprint. 


avated | the print was made by a square high-heeled shoe, about 
-abso- | size 8, with the weight placed on the heel, the toe reason: under the footprint was a narrow groove in 
point | barely showing. Further investigation suggested the the bottom of the construction trench, which had been 
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om of 
if dis- ‘ Credit is gladly given to all those who have made possible this 
tt and 4 solution of a two-century problem. The two seasons were financed 
: with 3 by an “Anonymous Donor’ (1948) and Mr. Rosert R. Youne 
- This 4 (1949). All work was carried on under the auspices of the Preserva- 
’ tion Society of Newport County, Mrs. George Henry Warren, 
Ree ” President (to whom I wish to pay a special debt of gratitude for her 
n the enthusiasm and interest), and was supervised by a committee of the 
1 was Society for American Archaeology under the chairmanship of Dr. J. 
1) a O. Brew. Dr. HucH Hencken, of the committee, was in immediate 
lown, supervision, and made almost weekly visits to the dig during the 
2 pot: two seasons. Drs. SINGLETON Mooreneap and Puitie PHILiies 
) pre- (of the committee) also arrived at a most opportune time; they saw 
stical some of the most significant finds in position, before they were re- 
rae: moved to facilitate further investigation. Drs. FREDERICK JOHNSON 
i as and Junius Birp were likewise on the committee. Finally, thanks are 
pages due to Mr. Jerry J. SULLIVAN, Chairman of the Newport Park Com- 
John mission, who, through his personal enthusiasm and enlightenment, 
ined Fig. 6. The author making notes in was able to urge the other members of the commission to permit the 
aste, the trench at the base of one of the excavation, and was my personal friend, engineering advisor and 
vas a piers of the Newport Tower. guide in my dealings with local political problems.—W. S. G., JR. 
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filled in with brown earth, and tamped into place by 
the workman’s heel. Our Colonial workman was no 
more accurate with his pick than the modern ditch- 
digger! And as a final crown to our labor, the brown 
earth with which the accidental pickthrust was refilled 
contained two small fragments of a clay pipe, one with 
a small spot of ornamentation. We thus had three 
layers of earth, all of different colors: the grey-yellow 
of the undisturbed soil, the dark brown under the foot- 
print, and the yellow-olive of the material with which 
the construction trench was refilled—overlying, un- 
disturbed, the important evidence of the date of the 
Tower's building. 


Analysis of the masses of material from the trenches 
of 1949 may turn up more evidence, but none as dra- 
matic as this. Our three main items: the footprint, the 
Colonial pottery in the construction trench, and the 
layer of Colonial brown earth, containing the gun- 
flint among other things, passing under four of the 
columns, lead to only one conclusion: the mystery is no 
more. Either GOVERNOR ARNOLD built the Tower, or 
one of his contemporaries did. 


With this as a fact to work with, it will be possible 
to approach the final psychological problem of the 
Tower: Why was it built? 
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DOWN THE TIBER ON A RAFT 


By Louise Adams Holland and Leicester Bodine Holland 


Louise Adams Holland, a former fellow of the American Academy in Rome, has taught at Smith, 
Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. Leicester Holland, a former member of the staff of the American School in 
Athens, has excavated in Greece and Asia Minor, and for fourteen years was chief of the Division of 
Fine Arts in the Library of Congress; he is now Professor of Architecture at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. They had both written doctoral dissertations on trade routes before they met, and they have 
preserved their enthusiasm for roads and rivers. They have three children, all university students at 
present. They explored the Tiber in connection with Mrs. Holland’s Guggenheim fellowship. 


T IS STRANGE THAT THE SECTION OF THE TIBER’S 
course which had most influence in shaping the 
history of central Italy is the part of the river least 

familiar even to historians. That section is not between 
Rome and the sea, where important connections de- 
veloped only after Rome had already risen to leader- 
ship; it is the stretch between Rome and the Nera (the 
ancient Nar), a tributary 
which marks the upper 
limit not only of practical 
navigation, but also of 
the region within which 
the sundering power of 
the river created in antiq- 
uity a serious problem 
of communications, and 
where possible crossing 
points determined local 
developments. 
Steamboats in the nine- 
teenth century chugged 
and panted against the 
current as far as Ponte 
Felice, twelve miles be- 
low the Nera, to tow 
empty barges up and to 
fetch charcoal down. They 
ceased to run long years 
ago, and their captains 
left no logs of their jour- 
neys. GEORGE DENNIS* has written a delightful para- 
graph about his expedition on one of those boats in 
1848, and twenty-five years later another British trav- 
eler recorded more at length a similar trip over the same 


ASAE. 


* GEORGE DENNIS, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (31rd 
edition, London 1883) 1.137; WM. Davies, The Pilgrimage 
of the Tiber (London 1873). The most complete general de- 
scription, on which all subsequent books have drawn heavily, 
is STRUTHERS A. SMITH, The Tiber and Its Tributaries (1877). 
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Fig. 1. Launching The Wild Oat below the railroad 
bridge at Orte. The banks here are typical, with soft, 
sucking mud at the edge of the water and above that 
a steep rise thickly overgrown. 


part of the Tiber. Their accounts are by no means de- 
tailed enough to answer the questions important to the 
historian: whether there are any places where a man 
can wade all the way across the river, even in the season 
of lowest water; what the length of a day’s journey 
would be for a raft drifting down with the current; 
what stopping-places would probably be chosen by 
travelers benighted along 
the way. 

So we decided to in- 
vestigate for ourselves. 

One result of unfamil- 
iarity with the Tiber is 
the popular conviction 
that the river is danger- 
ous. Our Italian friends 
made no secret of their be- 
lief that we were doomed 
to drown. Though their 
gloomy forebodings did 
not discourage our at- 
tempt, they influenced us 
to reduce the equipment 
to a waterproof mini- 
mum, so that we had be- 
tween us one cheap pocket 
watch, and a veteran cam- 
era which had been under 
water without ill effects. 
The friends overesti- 
mated the violence of the river, while we underesti- 
mated the steadiness of our barque, a five-man pneu- 
matic raft bought from surplus military stores. It belied 
its name (The Wild Oat) by its sober and reliable 
performance. It proved as sturdy, as slow, as shallow 
in draft, and as difficult to steer accurately as the timber 
rafts which, from prehistoric times into the nineteenth 
century, were used for descending the stream. These 
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latter, however, since the Tiber afforded them 
only one-way transport, had to be broken into 
firewood or building material at the journey’s 
end, while ours could be rolled into a port- 
able bundle with a bulk of about eight cubic 
feet. 

The length of the Tiber from source to 
mouth is roughly two hundred and fifty 
miles. For the first hundred miles it is a pic- 
turesque torrent of little historical signifi- 
cance, since it can not be used as a carrier even 
in one direction, and, except during the flash 
floods to which it is subject in winter, it is 
too easily forded to be an important barrier. 
It begins with waterfalls and tumbling 
brooks, and then runs in a course broken by 
rock-strewn rapids, to drop three thousand 
feet in all before it reaches the foot of 
Perugia’s hill. From that point on, larger 
tributary streams increase its flow, but the 
rapids continue troublesome, and shallows 
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Fig. 2. Twelve miles of Tiber valley just north of Rome. Note 
the flat valley bottom, into which the river has cut its deep 
bed, and the roads following the high ground on both sides. 
A loop near the top of the map approximates the form of the 
“Fiasco” with its narrow neck. 


are frequent in the drought of summer. Below Orte, where 
the Nera doubles the volume of the Tiber, the river has become 
a full perennial stream, and we could be sure that even in August 
there would be no interludes of wading and carrying the raft. 
Orte has always been the head of any navigation worth consider- 
ing. It was there we began our voyage (FIGURE 1). 

Between Orte and Rome the valley runs north and south, with 
the Umbrian and Sabine hills on the east and the Faliscan on the 
west. Roads still follow approximately the line of primitive 
trails which ran along the higher ground on both rims of the 
valley (FIGURE 2). On the left bank, the Via Salaria preserves 
in its name the memory of the salt trade which opened traffic 
along the river from the mountains to the sea marshes. The val- 
ley bottom appears a level plain, varying in width from less than 
a quarter-mile to two miles and a half. Once the whole extent of 
it was a lake, when masses of volcanic material from the craters 
of Latium and southern Etruria ponded the original Tiber and 
the rivers which then ran parallel with it to the sea. The sedi- 
ment laid down in the lake bottom forms a deep, impervious 
layer from which surface water now drains slowly, except in 
artificial ditches. When the waters broke through at a point of 
weakness, the Tiber cut its new and permanent course deep into 
this deposit of heavy clay, and captured some of its formerly in- 
dependent neighbors to be its tributaries on the left bank. It runs 
as a swift meander, swinging in great irregular loops from one 
side of the valley to the other. 

The actual bed varies in width from sixty to over two hundred 
yards, with an average of a little more than a hundred. At one 
place between Orte and Ponte Felice, it has at some unknown 
time cut through an oxbow, and at all the curves, the silting of 
the inside and the scouring of the outside have doubtless in- 


Fig. 3. At one of 
the rare places 
where road and 
river touch, a group 
of friendly women 
and children watch 
us launching our 
raft to begin a day’s 
run. They are on 
a ledge of dried and 
cracked mud be- 
tween the steep 
bank and the soft 
mud by the water. 
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creased somewhat the lateral reach of the windings. 
To-day reinforcement of rubble stone and wire netting 
discourage the active erosion which gave the river its 
ancient nickname of Serra, the saw. The famous “‘Fi- 
asco” near Stimigliano still holds its narrow barrier 
(see FIGURE 2). In general the river lacks the dead 
loops characteristic of most meandering streams, and 
has changed its course little since antiquity. 

Nor has the character of the banks suffered much 
alteration above the outskirts of the Roman city. The 
river's tendency to cut deeper has been offset by the 
silt with which it built up its bed. Last summer, when 
the water was unusually low, the banks rose on either 
hand in steep, high slopes thickly overgrown with 
thistles, brambles, and scrub willows to a height of 
twenty to thirty feet above our heads (FIGURE 3). In 
winter, to judge from the dried mud on the shrubbery, 





Fig. 4. The castle which followed us below Orte. 


the water level was from six to ten feet higher, and of 
course occasional floods overtop the banks and restore 
the lower valley to its ancient appearance of a lake. 
However, the nature of the cover shows that the banks 
are out of water most of the time. In one dreary 
stretch near Magliano Sabino the current had scoured 
the river sides so violently that only small, quick- 
growing weeds were in evidence on flat-topped per- 
pendicular walls of drab clay. Vertical erosion clefts 
divided them at intervals to suggest from a distance a 
row of dingy freight cars on a siding. 

Even there, however, a green island relieves the 
scene, and for the most part the river viewed from its 
own surface has surprising charm. Its green banks 
screen off the monotonous flat fields on either side, its 
birds are numerous and vocal, and sudden views of 
hills flash into sight when a turn in the channel opens 
up a new vista. We found it difficult to judge of our 
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Fig. 5. Old print (reproduced from Cozzo, II 
Luogo Primitivo di Roma) showing a device for 
towing a boat around a bend, the cleft formed 
by a small tributary, and the cone-shaped end of 
Soracte in the background. 


position with so few landmarks visible above the tree 
tops, and we came to realize the importance of cer- 
tain elevated spots which appear, disappear, and re- 
appear from new angles. Many of these are marked 
by ruined towers. One little castle below Orte (Fic- 
URE 4) played hide and seek around the turns for so 
long that it seemed to be following us to Rome. Two 
days’ experience of the game should have made us 
learn with less surprise that a farmer near Poggio 
Mirteto had sighted us two hours before we reached 
his part of the river. By far the most impressive of the 
turreted heights are Nazzano and its vis-a-vis Torrita 
Tiberina, both perched on craggy hills which rise 
abruptly from the Tiber bank. 

The first view of Mt. Soracte on the way down- 
stream was of unforgettable beauty, but unfortunately 
it was not to be caught by the camera. Since the river 
describes a great curve around that mountain, we were 
to see it from many points of view. First, from the 
north it shows a triple-pointed ridge, then from the 
southeast it appears end on as a tall, sharp cone, and 
from the south it again assumes the serrated form fa- 
miliar from Rome. Its clean-cut limestone mass is 
quickly recognized in any of its aspects, and it must 
always have been the dominant landmark for a long 
distance up and down the valley. 


OR HOURS TOGETHER WE FLOATED in a secluded 
FByvoria walled in by the willows, with nothing to 
break the stillness except the rush of water under low- 
hanging branches along the shore, or the rustling and 
whiffling of the cattle, white as the clouds among 
which they seemed to wander, while they cropped the 
dusty leaves at the top of the bank. It was hard to re- 
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Fig. 6. The bridge at Civita Castellana—Magliano, 
under reconstruction after war damage. This was 
the end of the first day’s journey, where we were 
glad to accept shelter in the workmen’s shack 
to avoid a walk of about ten kilometers to town. 


sist the slumbrous enchant- 
ment, but the oarsman found 
it necessary to row almost 
incessantly to keep in the 
current which oscillates from 
bank to bank as the channel 
curves, and vigilance was 
needed to avoid getting 
caught in backwaters or 
swept against occasional 
snags which had planted 
themselves perversely in the 
swiftest part of the stream. 
At midday we pulled in un- 
der the willows to eat our 
bread and cheese in their 
cool shade. Out in the chan- 
nel the August sun beat 
directly upon us and heated the upper part of the raft 
to an uncomfortable degree, but the single layer of 
rubberized canvas underfoot remained as cold as the 
river, which could plainly be felt rippling and wrig- 
gling beneath it. 

Islands, all obviously built by the river from the 
copious silt it carries, are numerous upstream, though 
there are none between Rome and the old port of 
Ostia. Some, like one near Stimigliano, have reached 
considerable size and support well-grown trees. Others 
are small, and so low that they must often be sub- 
merged, like one at the mouth of the Anio (FIGURE 
7), which in summer is just large enough to provide 
a foothold for a family of geese and two clumps of 
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Fig. 7. The barely perceptible island at the mouth 
of the Anio. The rowboat on the bank is used to 
ferry people across the Tiber, which is almost 
completely hidden in the background. 






rushes. The Roman island, famous for its bridges and 
the shrine of Aesculapius, has been believed to be a 
prolongation of the Capitoline hill, and so founded 
upon a rock. This theory is itself built on uncer. 
tain foundations, according to recent pronouncements 
of a well-known Italian geologist. He points out 
that there is no scientific evidence for such a view, 
and that a section through the island shows its level 
to be lower than the layer of volcanic stone which 
caps the hill. There is, then, at least a possibility 
that the Insula Tiberina is also alluvial like the others, 
We must wait for the test digging by which Dr 
ANGELIS D’OssAT hopes to find a decisive answer 
to the question. 

The Tiber has hundreds of tributaries, ranging in 
importance from the Nera to tiny rills which dry into 
cracked mud in summer. More of these enter on the 
left bank than on the right, an important consideration 
for the development of roads along the valley, and the 
chief reason why the most 
primitive track is believed 
to have followed the less 
broken ridge of the right 
side. For the deep gullies 
which tributaries cut across 
the valley roads present se- 
rious obstacles to communi- 
cations (FIGURE 8). 

Yet, though the tribu- 
taries are a nuisance on land, 
they are a blessing to the 
traveler on the water. 
Throughout the river's 
length its current is so 
strong that one stops only 
by holding to overhanging 
branches on the banks, and 








Fig. 8. The notch cut in the left bank by a small 
tributary. 
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the banks themselves are so steep, so thickly over- 
grown, and of such sucking mud by the water's edge, 
that landing is extremely difficult—except where a 
rapid tributary enters. There the force of the intrud- 
ing current, by cutting across the main stream, acts as 
an aqueous jetty, with a harbor of slack water below 





Fig. 9. The gravel spit built out into the Tiber 
where the Fosso Corese enters. 


it where a raft can be berthed without difficulty. More- 
over, the tributaries provide beaches of pebbly detritus 
brought down from the hills, and there one can land 
without sinking knee-deep in mud (FIGURES 9 AND 
10). Also, they cut away the river bank on the down- 
stream side to a gentler slope. Of course the little 
beaches would be submerged except in the dry season, 
but primitive travel at any other time of year is hard to 
imagine, and even during floods the backwater below 
the tributary would still exist. 

Favorable conditions of this sort at the mouth of 
the Fosso Galeria probably explain the fact that the 
marshes of the right bank rather than those on the 
Ostian side were first frequented by men who came 
down the valley in search of salt. Three or more trib- 
utaries entering at Rome, with their adjacent landing 
places, may have made that site familiar to the earliest 
travelers as a spot for breaking the downward journey 
from the neolithic settlements upstream. 

In spite of help from the current, which, as we esti- 
mated last summer, carried us at about three miles an 
hour, the tortuous course of the river must always have 
made travel upon it slow, and stopping places along 
the way essential. It took us, floating with the current, 
five long days for the journey from Orte to Rome, a 
matter which even the most leisurely railroad train ac- 
complishes in two hours. On some sections of the river 
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the mileage is more than double the distance by road. 


S WE APPROACHED THE OUTSKIRTS of the city, ihe 
Tiber lost its sylvan aspect and became by com- 
parison with its upper reaches bleak and dreary. There 
were increasing signs of human activity, and at the 
Pons Mulvius (FIGURE 11) a surviving remnant of 
ancient stone embankment warned us that we were 
entering the zone where artificial changes have most 
completely disguised the natural character of the river. 
At its summer level, the turbulent water always boil- 
ing through the arches of that bridge was choked with 
masonry. We landed perforce and launched the raft 
again below the bridge. Gone was the quiet river 
world of willow-covered banks and darting kingfish- 
ers, where men were represented only by an occasional 
solitary fisherman operating a dip net from the shore 
(FIGURE 12), or a herdboy bringing his charges to 
drink, or a ferryman leaning on his rudder while the 
strong river pushed his barge along the cable strung 
from side to side of the channel (FIGURES 13 AND 
14). Here the greenish brown color of the water and 
the twisting course were the same, but the banks were 
towering walls of masonry, and beneath them, along 
the edge of the water, the boating and swimming clubs 





Fig. 10. Looking into the Fosso Corese from its 
mouth. Note the pebbly bank and the typical 
growth of willows and poplars. 


swarmed with sun-tanned enthusiasts. Many were out 
in shells on the river and small boys dived from the 
piers of the numerous bridges. 

We passed under twelve bridges between the Pons 
Mulvius and the point just above the island where we 
landed. Their piers broke the impetus of the river, but 
set up even more cross currents and whirlpools than 
we had seen upstream. The newest bridges are built in 
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a single span to avoid still further interference. Three 
or four young swimmers caught hold of the raft, and 
by trying to climb aboard, drenched us with muddy 
water and brought 
us nearer to capsiz- 
ing than the river 
itself had ever done. 

At the island the 
right side was im- 
passable with 
choppy — shallows 
caused by masonry 
in the stream, but 
the rushed 
full and strong un- 
der the Pons Fabric- 
ius. The conditions 
were remedied years 
ago which LANCI- 
ANI lamented in 
1897: “The river, 
unfortunately, no 
longer flows under 
this most perfect of 
Roman bridges; by 
a miscalculation in the plan of the new embankment, 
the channel has been dried up, and the Ship of Aes- 
culapius”’ (the island transformed into a stone ship in 
antiquity) “has stranded on a mud bank.’ The dra- 
matic result of interference with nature in this in- 
stance should warn us to be cautious about drawing 
conclusions from its present 
aspect as to the behavior of 
the ancient Tiber at Rome. 
The tributaries even in the 
time of Augustus had long 
been converted into under- 
ground drains, and the at- 
tempt, never completely suc- 
cessful, to protect the city 
from floods has forced the 
Tiber for centuries to flow 
between barriers of masonry. 

Yet, though almost all else 
is changed, we can be fairly 
sure of one important detail: 
the primitive ford, which 
many modern writers assume to have been in use be- 
low the island, never existed. No ancient writer hints 
at such a possibility. Dionysius, writing in the time of 
Augustus (Antiquitates Romanae 9.68) , says expressly 
that it was nowhere possible to cross the Tiber on 


water 


Saxa Rubra. 
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Fig. 11. Pons Milvius. The Tiber runs hard at this place where 
Maxentius was drowned after his defeat by Constantine at the 





Fig. 12. Dip nets operated from the bank. 


foot except by a bridge, and even Hercules had to 
swim when he crossed there with Geryon’s cattle (Livy 
1.7.4). Nowadays even in the driest season the water 
is well over a 
man’s head and the 
current at that point 
is unusually turbv- 
lent. It was prob- 
ably even deeper in 
antiquity, when the 
volume of the river 
as a whole 
greater. 

The last stage of 
our journey was 
from Rome to the 
Fosso Galeria, a 
tributary entering 
on the right bank 
of the Tiber at a 
point not far from 
the oldest salt 
marshes, though 
only about two- 
thirds of the way 
from Rome to the modern coast line. We had some 
difficulty in finding a spot in the southern section of 
the city where it was possible to climb down the bank, 
inflate the raft, and launch it successfully. Under the 
Ponte Sublicio at the foot of the Aventine hill we 
found the necessary conditions, and set forth with Dr. 

BERTHA TILLY as a passen- 
ger. To her we owe the pho- 
tographs of the lower part of 
the river. 


was 


HE TIBER BELOW ROME 
t broad and full, and 
the current still pulled power- 
fully, even in the flat lands 
toward the sea. The valley is 
wider, the banks much lower, 
exposing to view the parched 
and desolate levels of the 
Campagna, with new subur- 
ban developments growing 
up along the highways. Arti- 
ficial changes have been drastic here, where an elabo- 
rate campaign of flood control has been in progress 
for the last quarter century. A double system of dykes 
with a distance of four hundred yards between their 
lines has been built to save the cultivated fields from 
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devastation. The drainage of the city has been diverted 
on both banks in collectors, which discharge into the 
Tiber about one third of the way to Ostia. The shifting 


of many tons of earth has of 
course destroyed the vegeta- 
tion along the banks, where 
we saw nothing more impos- 
ing than reeds and rushes. 
One must go far upstream 
for the reflected trees and 
painted birds which delighted 
the eyes of Aeneas and his 
comrades in Vergil’s famous 
picture of their expedition to 
Rome from the sea (Aeneid 
7.30-36; 8.90-96). 

The channel of the river 
has been straightened and 
shortened by an artificial cut 
across a loop near Magliano, 
the “Drizzagno di Spinaceto” 
opened in 1940. Nearer the 
mouth the river made a short 


cut of its own in 1567, and the canals constructed by 
the Roman emperors for their harbors had already 
interfered with the Tiber’s natural evolution. The 


straightening of the 
channel would tend 
to speed up the cur- 
rent, but the exten- 
sion of the coast and 
the consequent de- 
crease in the angle 
of fall of the river 
bed have tended to 
slow it down, so 
that the rate has 
probably remained 
about the same as 
it was in ancient 
times. 

After the fashion 
of the castles up- 
stream, the hills of 
Rome remain inter- 
mittently visible 
about as far down 
the channel as Mag- 


0 


liana. The Janiculum is obviously best as an observa- 
tion post, while the arx (now conspicuously marked 
by the chariots of the Victor Emmanuel monument) 
is next, but a cluster of trees on what seemed to be the 
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Fig. 13. The ferryman at Ponte del Grillo 
leans on his rudder as the barge carries 
The Wild Oat to safe keeping overnight. 
The single passenger’s motorcycle is tilted 
against the rail, and a bit of the trolley 
rope shows near it. 





Fig. 14. Old drawing, also reproduced from Cozzo, showing 
the trolley sliding on a cable. This device uses the current to 
push the boat across the stream. 
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Palatine occupies no mean fabled point of vantage. 
For this lower stretch, Procopius, a historian of the 
late empire, describes (5.26) a system of navigation 


which Dionysius attests, 
though in a less detailed 
account, for the Augustan pe- 
riod (3.44). Procopius points 
out, in a passage often cited 
but seldom read, that the 
turning and twisting of the 
serpentine Tiber made an- 
cient sails, which needed a 
following wind, quite useless, 
and that against the current 
rowers could not make head- 
way. So ropes were tied to the 
necks of oxen to pull the 
barges ‘‘just like wagons” up 
to Rome. This is the methed 
by which lighters hauled the 
goods brought into Ostia cn 
sea-going ships, a method 
which implies an elaborately 


organized service. Inscriptional evidence indicates that 
a barge owners’ guild of 258 members existed at Ostia 
in imperial times. Thousands of laborers were em- 


ployed in tasks in- 


AS 1 cidental to the traf- 


fic, and, as Proco- 
Pius says, ox teams 
were always in 
readiness. 

All this elaborate 
provision would be 
useless without a 
tow path, an engi- 
neering problem 
which the natural 
conditions made far 
from simple. Roads 
like the Via Cam- 
pana and the Via 
Ostiensis ran on 
the ridges along the 
rim of the valley, 
but the path for the 
oxen must follow 
all the windings of 


the river through the marshy bottom lands, where un- 
less the roadway were elevated, the winter rising of 
the river would entail extensive damage every year and 
would limit traffic to the seasons of low water. Con- 
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Fig. 15. Mussolini’s harbor at San Paolo. Fi 


and rushes in the foreground. Fig. 17. The Wild Oat beside a ferry rowboat near Mezzocammino, on 
the way to Ostia. 


stant dredging would be needed on the silted curves. 

Yet some have imagined that Greeks and Phoeni- 
cians, without benefit of tow-lines, rowed their way 
to Rome to trade with early Latin shepherds in the 
Forum Boarium. Since a man in a modern rowboat can 
barely stay in one place by strenuous work against the 
current, a boat with enough rowers to move it upstream 
would have scant room for cargo. At the numerous 
boat clubs in modern Rome sportsmen make good 
speed upstream (for very short distances) in light, 
slim shells designed to offer minimum resistance to 
the water, but the Phoenician trader did not visit Italy 
for “lo sport,” and for practical uses the river had only 
one direction—down stream. Navigation between 
Rome and the sea has never existed except with the 
costly and laborious improvements possible only to a 
ruler with an unlimited treasury and secure control of 
the whole valley. 

The Tiber as a carrier of overseas trade can have con- 
tributed nothing whatever to the growth of primitive 
Rome. Temporary revivals of Tiber commerce have 
occurred under several popes, and now MUSSOLINI's 
cranes and gantries (FIGURE 15) are rusting at the 
port by which he dreamed of restoring to Rome the 
status of seaport—which it held by dint of imperial 
command of funds and labor for several centuries. 
But even in its greatest days under the Roman Empire, 
the Tiber was used to convey only goods too bulky or 
too heavy to be carried without great difficulty in ox 
carts on the roads, chiefly large shipments of grain 
or building stone. In that way came obelisks from 
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g. 16. The town of Magliana from the river, with reeds 


Egypt, columns and capitals from Greece, and tons of 
marble for such imperial projects as Trajan’s Forum. 


To us it is clear that, after having performed its 
primeval service to neolithic man by cleaving a way 
through unbroken forested wilderness, the Tiber made 
history rather as a barrier than as a connecting link. 


Even in August, in a year of exceptional drought, there | 


were no fords below Orte. A good swimmer could 
cross anywhere, but roads must, as Dionysius says, 
have used ferries or bridges as they do to-day. The 
high island at Rome made a bridge possible there, 
and the bridge attracted roads to that crossing even 
from directions whence the approach to it was difficult. 
Rome and Orte, both crossing towns, are the only 
settlements to survive on the Tiber banks. This is 
eloquent testimony to the failure of the river as a 
means of communication. 

In our six days on the water, we saw no goods of 
any kind being transported except across the channel 
at ferries. Our hardest problem on the journey was to 
find food and shelter along the way, for human habita- 
tions are withdrawn from the river, now as in antiq- 
uity, to cluster along the roads. The river has always 
been useful to the country people for fishing, and for 
watering both crops and animals; but no community 
which had outgrown a state of Stone Age self-sufh- 
ciency could exist apart from the roads, and these of 
necessity have followed the higher ground, which as 
a rule is far away from the leisurely windings of 
Father Tiber. 
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Y° GODS AND 
LITTLE FISHES 


HIS OWLISH OLD BIRD BEING TAKEN FOR A 
oat ride was probably one of the anthro- 
pomorphic deities of the Mochica people of 
the coast of northern Peru. They were one of 
many American “nations” of high culture 
known to us only by their archaeological re- 
mains. For their civilization, which flourished 
more than a millennium ago, probably eighth 
and ninth centuries A. D., lacked any system of 
writing, and practically no memory of them 
remained in the traditions that were written 
down by the Spanish chroniclers of the time of 
PizARRO. Their extraordinary pottery was for- 
merly known as ‘‘Proto-Chimu,” for they were 
succeeded by the more flourishing but less ar- 
tistic Chimu “kingdom” which was in turn 
conquered by the imperialistic Inca from the 
Peruvian highlands a few decades before the 
time of CoLumMBus, only to be overwhelmed 
sixty years later by the Spanish. 

The coast of Peru is a succession of widely 
separated small river valleys which were in- 
tensively cultivated; in each lived a people 
with its own peculiar manufactures and style 
of art which differed not only from valley to 
valley but from period to period. Between the 
valleys are absolute deserts in which the people made 
their cemeteries; irrigable land was too valuable for 
that purpose. As it almost never rains in this region, 
and as the graves were deeply dug, the “burial furni- 
ture” has been wonderfully preserved, comparable to 
that of Egypt, even to the marvelous textiles, for an- 
cient Peru was possibly the center of the world’s most 
developed textile industry, as far as variety and perfec- 
tion of technique are concerned. This is more true of 
the more arid southern portion of the Peru coast; in 
the Mochica-Chimu region the rainfall was heavy 
enough so that few textiles have been preserved. 

The Mochica, in any case, were among the world’s 
great pictorial ceramists. Their ornate vessels, appar- 
ently made only for burial with the dead or for other 
ceremonial uses, are exquisite examples of modeling. 
Little more than a study of these is needed to get a 
good picture of the life of the people. For they show, 
in most naturalistic form, almost every conceivable 
human activity, as well as houses, boats, animals, food 
plants and a host of other objects. Although they were 
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apparently made in molds, duplicates are almost un- 
known. In addition to the modeled figures, lively 
scenes are often painted on the vessels. 

The present example shows a man with a bird face, 
obviously an owl, the Owl God having apparently been 
an important anthropomorphic deity among the Mo- 
chica. He is seated on a raft, probably of balsa wood, 
which is further supported by floats, most likely of 
gourds. He holds a war mace with a stone head, and a 
square shield. Four swimmers, their naturalistic heads 
in high relief, tow the raft by means of ropes. Each 
swimmer is supported by three “water wings,” also 
probably made of gourds. On the lower part of the 
vessel are painted many other denizens of the sea, 
among which can be recognized crabs, a lobster or 
shrimp, and numerous fish. The fish are of several 
species, their special characteristics exaggerated; to 
ichthyologists their identification should be rather easy. 

This interesting vessel, the gift of Mrs. GEORGE W. 
CuiLps DREXEL, is in the University Museum, Philadel- 
phia.—J. ALDEN MASON 
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VISIT TO A MUSEUM MAY BECOME MORE EN- 
joyable if the visitor focuses his attention 
on an objective which interests him, instead of 
following a sight-seeing tour mapped out for 
him. The photographs here shown illustrate a 
hunt, museum style, which anyone can enjoy 
without assistance. The quarry was animals of all 
classes, some wild and some domesticated, and 
the field the Attic black-figured pottery in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland. 

No archaeological knowledge is required of 
the hunter, but here are a few facts about the tech- 
nique of painting which was in vogue between 
600 and 500 B.c. It was silhouette painting in 
solid black on natural red clay, with only a mod- 
erate use of incised lines for internal markings 
and occasional splashes of supplementary thick 
white or purple. The outline was all important. 
For such a silhouette style, a dog with an arched 
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tail, a pig with a wrinkled snout and a curly tail, 
a prancing goat with neatly bounded beard, were 
ideal subjects. 

At the beginning the animal was a prime mo- 
tive, for the Greeks were still under the artistic 
dominance of the Orient, where a true animal 
style has always held sway (as witness the Orien- 
tal rugs which we use). In the course of time the 
preoccupation with human beings, which was to 
be an outstanding Greek characteristic, began to 
assert itself and animals were crowded into less 
prominent places. Henceforth animals took their 
places in mythological scenes along with people, 
or hid shyly in corners waiting to surprise and 
delight the curious. Tucked away under handles, 
as they are so frequently, they suggest an artistic 
humor on the part of Greek painters akin to that 
of the Mediaeval sculptors who concealed goblins 
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One entrance to the city is through a double gate in the wall of the forti- 
fication, above which lies a temple erected under Septimius Severus (A.D. 
193-211). The neat pavements and shady trees suggest something of the 
atmosphere that made the city attractive. 


DJEMILA-CAICUL 


ROMAN RESORT 
IN NORTH AFRICA 


Illustrations by courtesy of the French Embassy, Information Division. 


N NO REGION WERE THE EXTERNAL ADVAN- 
C) tages of the Roman Empire more bountifully 
bestowed than on North Africa. Travellers are always 
impressed with the great number and excellent preser- 
vation of the ancient sites, most of them easily accessi- 
ble by train, bus, or car. Some, like Timgad—“‘the 
African Pompeii’’—are well known, but many others, 
more obscure and less extensive, have their own im- 
portance and demand the attention of tourist and 
scholar alike. 


Djemila, the ancient Caicul, lies a hundred miles 
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from Constantine and the Mediterranean shore. A 
steady rise in elevation as one goes south brings one 
well above three thousand feet before the little town 
can be seen in its remarkable, lovely setting. Character- 
istic billowing hills, much like those of southern Cali- 
fornia, surround it, leading the eye to real mountains 
in the distance. The Algerian air is cool and bracing, 
and the town became a haven for people wishing to 
escape the heat and humidity of the coast. It reached 
the height of its prosperity in the third century after 
Christ, when most of the buildings were erected, and 
continued popular into Early Christian times. 
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Inside the gate, the temple rests on 
an artificial terrace bordered by a 
-colonnade. Beneath the colonnade 
is a room, accessible from the 
paved area in front, where stand 
the bases of monuments dedicated 
by permanent residents or visitors 
still devoutly inclined toward the 
sanctity of the Roman cult. 





In the center of the 
city, the forum is 
dominated by the 
elaborate arch 
erected under Cara- 
calla (A.D. 211-217). 
Beside the arch is 
the public speakers’ 
platform, a common 
feature of provin- 
cial fora, reminis- 
cent of the historic 
Rostra in Rome. 


Behind, the eroded, 
swelling hills pro- 
tect the site and add 
to its attraction. 





The fountain in the forum was a 
focus of the city’s life practically 
and figuratively. The deep wearing 
on the edges of the slabs enclosing 
the water basin attests its constant 
use; the conical form of the water- 
jet, recalling other fountains in 
Rome and elsewhere, suggests a 
hub for the colonnaded streets 
leading out of the forum in various 
directions. 
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The many arches, like the two 
above, on the well paved streets 
suggest that the summer visi- 
tors contributed to the expen- 
sive adornment of the small up- 
land city they chose for their 
resort. 


The theatre (above, right) too may 
owe its size and elaboration to the 
special demands for diversion by 
the vacationers. The entertainment 
would be musical comedy and 
farce, rather than drama. 
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Even along the narrow streets of the 
residential quarters were colonnaded 
walks calculated for the convenience 
of the inhabitants in rain or shine. 
The one shown above was a portico 
for some palatial building. 


Several places of Christian worship, 
like the fourth century basilica shown 
here on the left, affirm the vitality 
of North Africa in the Early Chris- 
tian oecumene during the late after- 
noon of the Roman Empire. 
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Fig. 1. Dur Sharrukin. Relief showing Sargon II and his nobles in 
the park outside his great palace. It contained a hill with woods, a 
lake with boats, and a pavilion. Eighth century B.c. (From Olmstead, 
History of Assyria, Fig. 115.) 


PARKS AND GARDENS 
OF THE ANCIENT EMPIRES 


HE PLEASURE-GARDEN MUST BE ONE OF THE 

most ancient works of art created by man. 

Though most of the gardens of antiquity have 
perished, we can sometimes dig even old gardens out 
of old records and hard rock. Enough remains to give 
us an idea of the beginnings of landscape architecture 
and of the gaiety for which it was the setting. 

That first garden which man and woman foolishly 
forfeited was probably like a Persian paridaeza, or 
hunting-park, from which we get its name. The gods 
had their temple parks and the kings had tracts set 
apart for their delight in hunting. From time im- 
memorial, the people of these hot and dusty lands 
sought shade and running water. But siuce trees and 
flowers required irrigation to keep them lush and 
green, only those who could command slave-labor 
could have parks and gardens worthy of the name. 
They builded themselves ‘‘great works’; ‘I builded 
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me houses; I planted me vineyards; I made me gar- 
dens and orchards. . . . I made me pools of water to 
water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees.” 

Although the rulers of the Mesopotamian lands 
came mostly from the highlands, they did not lose 
in the alluvial plains their love for mountain-country. 
Being capable engineers, they set about creating what 
they needed. They made mountainous temples for 
their gods; they constructed mountainous gardens for 
their kings. About 1100 B.c. Tiglath-Pileser im- 
ported from distant lands trees of cedar, box, and 
spices for his great preserves of imported animals. 
In the late eighth century, Sargon II also built himself 
a park outside his handsome city. His architect, Tab- 
shar-Ashur, laid out a plan to cover all the king’s 
desires (FIGURE 1). Fig-trees provided fruit; fir trees 
in the sacred grove, which looks very artificial, shaded 
the monument on top of the hill; the lake offered 
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boats for drifting and listening to music; the pavilion, along the balconies as on the deck of a ship. Water 
in a foreign style, probably housed gold and silver was pumped up from the Euphrates to keep the gar. 
plate for Sargon’s splendid picnics. Here by the edge den fresh. 
of the lake he would recline on a couch under a grape- We can get an idea of its appearance from a more 
arbor or shady tree, upon which, if available, an en- modern garden at Shiraz in Persia (FIGURE 3). Here 
we see terraces rising in tiers, bordered by 
shrubs. The formal architectural background 
sets off the contrast between the green and 
the barren aspect of the land behind. The 
impressive effect must have been much en- 
riched by the reflections in the water below, 
We might call Mesopotamian landscape 
architecture the product of a nostalgic imagi- 
nation. Gardens were grandiose architectural 
undertakings. The movement was both hori- 





zontal and vertical, drawing the eye and spirit Fig 
to wander beyond the river-flats. This same |‘ 
impulse lingered on down into later times, A. 
when even within the house, the spirit was ba 
enticed to wander abroad by the gardens and to 
hunting-parks that were spread out upon car- th 

Fig. 2. Babylon. Foundations, perhaps for the Hanging pets. tu 

Garden built by Nebuchadnezzar for his Median wife. The 

vaults supported ascending terraces, up which the water was ‘ 


pumped to keep fresh the plants and shrubs set in earth eB EGYPT, ALSO, A RIVER gave life to an | me 
over a floor of insulated asphalt and brick. Early sixth alluvial land, but the people knew no } py 


century B.C. (From Koldewey, Babylon, Fig. 59.) other world. They were content to fashion ma 
their gardens in the mood of the plain. ten 
emy head would hang to delight the heart. Whatever the size, they were simple rectangles, wa- Hi: 
The greatest of all these gardens on artificial hills tered from river or pond. Since they were laid out B. 
was the Hanging Garden of Babylon, renowned in for practical purposes, a good pattern, once estab- th 
all antiquity as one of the Seven Wonders of the lished, continued indefinitely. oo 
World. Greek writers have described it as a : D 
great rectangle about 400 feet on one side. - 
It hung above the Euphrates river, a gift of tk 
the king Nebuchadnezzar to his homesick 
Median wife who in the stifling summers of g 
Babylonia was pining for her highland gar- " 
dens. : 
When KOLDEWEY excavated Babylon, he t 
found near the brilliantly colored Ishtar Gate t 
traces of heavy foundations of a vaulted 
building, which he considered might be the | 
| 


Hanging Garden. The sorry ruins (FIGURE 
_2) do not permit of certain identification. 
But these vaulted piers are just the sort that 
would have carried the great weight of as- 
phalt and brick flooring covered by lead in- 
sulation and overlaid with earth. The whole 
effect is described as like a Greek theatre, Fig. 3. Shiraz. A recent Persian gael set on a series of 
rising tier on tier, to produce a massed green- ascending terraces above water. This gives an idea of the 


> fe ae Hanging Garden, except that it was probably much more 
ery like a “wooded mountain.” The shrubs densely planted. (From Gothein, History of Garden Art, 
and plants, then, must have been ranged Fig. 33.) 
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Fig. 4. Deir-el-Bahri. Relief from the 
temple of queen Hatshetsup, showing her 
expedition to the Land of Punt. Four Egyp- 
tians carry a small incense tree in a coiled 
basket to the deck of the ship which was 
to carry 31 back to the temple garden of 
the god Ammon at Thebes. Fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. (Gothein, Fig. 18.) 


When Egyptian kings undertook monu- 
mental gardens, it was not for themselves, 
but for their gods. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of these undertakings was the 
temple grove which that competent queen, 
Hatshetsup, who reigned as early as 1500 
B.C., gave to the god Ammon. We learn of 
this feat from her own account, written in 
colored reliefs on the wall of her temple at 
Deir-el-Bahri. It appears that the middle- 
men had been sending poor incense from 
the Land of Punt to the priests of Ammon. 

Hatshetsup commanded an expedition to 
go, laden with presents, down to collect in- 
cense directly from the producers. They car- 
ried ‘‘bread, beer, wine, meat, fruits, and all 
the good things of the Land of Egypt, as has 
been ordered by the sovereign.’ The ships 
are shown lying with sails furled in the har- 
bors of the Land of Punt, loading with “all 
the good woods of the divine land, heaps of 
gum of anti (incense) and trees of green 
anti with ebony, with pure ivory, with pure 


gold of the land of Anu, with cinnamon wood .. . 
baboons, monkeys, greyhounds, skins of panthers of 
the south, with inhabitants of the country and their 
children. Never were brought such things to any 


king, since the world was.” 


Never, indeed, had such a bold horticultural under- 
taking been attempted; Tiglath-Pileser followed the 
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example, as we have seen, several centuries later. Thirty-one 
little “trees of green antz” were dug up by Hatshetsup’s experts 
and set, with good balls of earth, in stout coiled baskets. These 
are shown on the relief (FIGURE 4) being carried by four men 
apiece up the gang-planks and set down on the decks of the 
ships. Only a gardener can appreciate the strain of keeping 
these nurslings alive on the long hot voyage back to Thebes. 
But they must have been well protected from the sun and faith- 
fully watered, for they throve in the garden of Ammon. Hat- 
shetsup’s reliefs (FIGURE 5) show them flourishing with great 
piles of gum beneath their shade. The queen ends with a tri- 
umphant description of herself rejoicing as king (she often 
gets her pronouns mixed): ‘“His Majesty herself put with her 
own hands oil of anti on all her limbs; her fragrance was like 
divine breath; her scent reached as far as Punt.” 

We have not found this garden of Ammon, but we have 
found a temple garden which gives us an idea of the type and 
which is even older. At Deir-el-Bahri, Hatshetsup had planted 
in front of her temple a row of trees by the ramp, with a few 
T-shaped tanks surrounded by small plants in circular beds, to 
refresh the eye as one looked out of the colonnade across the 
sands to the river. This planting carried on the tradition 
handed down from one of Hatshetsup’s predecessors, Neb- 


. Hepet-Re (Mentuhotep), who lived ¢. 2000 B.c. 

















Fig. 5. Deir-el-Bahri. Relief showing the incense trees which 
had been brought from Punt, grown to maturity in the 
garden of Ammon in Thebes. Their product, the incense- 
gum, is seen piled high beneath the trees. 


If you look down from the cliffs behind the queen's 
temple, you see his, a rectangular core with stumps of 
columns, lying beside hers (FIGURE 6). In front of 
this temple, cut thirty feet deep in the rock on either 
side of the entrance way, were two sets of large holes. 
Beside them on either hand were smaller cuttings, all 
laid out on a checkerboard plan. All these holes had 
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Fig. 6. Deir-el-Bahri. : Teale of Neb-Hepet-Re, 
as seen from the cliff above. The holes cut in the 
rock for planting are visible in front of the ter- 
race. In the larger cuttings, sycamore-fig trees 
were planted; in the smaller, tamarisks. Twen- 
tieth century B.c. (From Winlock, Deir-el-Bahri, 
Fig. 2.) 


been filled with black earth and sand, obviously for 
pianting. Almost miraculously, the excavators found 
the architect’s original plan for this garden; he had 
laid it out, symmetrically on the axis of the ramp, on 
a sandstone slab, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. But when he came to lay out 
the actual planting, he discovered that the temple was 
asymmetrical, permitting only three sets of seven cut- 
tings on one side, though four on the other! He then 
erased the fourth on one side of the plan, as is visible 
to-day (FIGURE 7). 

We even know what he planted in the holes: in 
the larger, fig-trees, under each of which was set a 
sandstone statue of the king. How do we know? 
There in the holes, perfectly preserved, were the roots 
themselves, after nearly four thousand years (FIGURE 
8). They were slips, which sprouted, but died soon 
for lack of water. In the smaller cuttings, he set out 
tamarisks, that favorite Egyptian tree which some say 
gave manna to the Israelites in the wilderness. 

On account of this need of water, the nobles placed 
their estates, if possible, on the river. They laid them 
out on the same sort of rigid geometrical plan and 
surrounded them with a high wall to protect the 
fruits. From very early times, we read in papyri of 
the love of the Egyptians for their gardens, which 
were always at least partly devoted to the fruits and 
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vegetables that meant much to them. Catalogues of 
the contents are preserved: Ineny, Overseer of the 
Granary of Ammon at Thebes, in about 1500 B.c, 
lists his garden pool with trees and shrubs and his 
orchard of 20 varieties of trees including two olives, 
12 grapes, five pomegranates, 16 carabs, 10 tamarisks, 
Some of these gardens had as many as 21 gardeners, 
who were responsible for fruits and for the flowers 
essential to Egyptian happiness. The Egyptians con- 
sidered flowers a necessity. They wore them; they 
greeted friends with them; they wreathed the wine- 
jars and flavored the wine with them; they changed 
them with the courses of the meal. 

From the tomb-paintings which the Egyptians made 
to give them what they needed in the after-life, we 
see many of these gardens. Let us take a characteris- 
tic plan (FIGURE 9): a walled rectangle, entered by 
a tall pylon gate. The plan is balanced on the axis of 
the path from the gate through the vineyard to the 
house. Two large and two small pools are set out 
with appropriate lotuses and ducks. Potted and 
planted trees and small beds are evenly disposed on 
either side. At the back is the house, shown in three 
storeys, where the owners are occupied with worship. 

Orderly and decorous? Gay too, at times—in a de- 
corous way. An Egyptian poem tells us how time was 
spent in these charming surroundings. It is sung by 
a little fig tree to the daughter of the head gardener. 





Fig. 7. Deir-el-Bahri. Limestone slab showing 

the architect’s sketch for the temple garden of 

Neb-Hepet-Re. One row of planting was erased 

at the left when the architect checked the ground 

and found that the temple was asymmetrical. 

(Reproduced by courtesy of_ the Metropolitan — 
Museum of Art.) 
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It begs the girl to come into her ‘‘garden and eat its 
pleasant fruits’’: 


“The servants who obey thee 

Are coming with their vessels. 

Beer of every kind they bring 

And every kind of bread. 

Many flowers of today and yesterday 
And all refreshing fruits. 

Come, spend this festival 

To-morrow and next day, three days 

Sit in my shade. 

The girl’s friend sits on her right hand; 
She makes him drunken 

And yields to what he says . . . 

But I am discreet 

And say not what I see. 

I will say no word.” 


Fig. 8. Deir-el-Bahri. 
Tree roots found by 
the excavators in J 
one of the larger Hi 
cuttings in Fig. 6. 
These roots are 
about 4000 years | 
old, so well pre- | 
served by the dry 
climate that they can be identified by botanists as 
those of the sycamore-fig. (From Winlock, Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, December 1922, 
Il, Fig. 15.) 





MONG THE MOST SUMPTUOUS private gardens in 
Egypt were those of Akhenaten, that strange 
Pharaoh who became a monotheist and relaxed the 
rigidity of Egyptian thought. In his brief bloom, he 
also relaxed the formalities of Egyptian art and archi- 
tecture. Among the delights of his palace at Tell-el- 
Amarna was a garden called Maru Aten, the Precinct 
of the Southern Pool. It was a Petit Trianon of the 
fourteenth century B.C. 
A great wall enclosed a double area. Just outside, 
a small group of buildings against the wall proved to 
be the Royal Kennels, where the excavators found the 
bones of thirty greyhounds, dogs and puppies. The 
two enclosures were laid out in surprisingly asym- 
metrical plans. In the smaller was a pool, surrounded 
by a garden in which stood a reception house. By one 
single small gate, the king and his select group could 
pass into the larger enclosure. Here (FIGURE 10) the 
pond was about 400 feet long, large enough for boat- 
ing parties to move about in shallow barges. A long 
quay made a convenient landing-place. Here the six 
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Fig. 9. Thebes. Painting of a garden from the walls 
of a tomb. The plan is typical of a noble’s garden. 
Within a high wall, the rectangle is laid out sym- 
metrically on the axis from the gate to the house. 
A vineyard with alleys occupies the centre; four 
ponds are neatly balanced on either side; fruit trees 
and shrubs are aligned along walks. (From Gothein, 
History of Garden Art, Fig. 10.) 


daughters of Akhenaten must have had plenty of good 
times poking about after water-lilies. 

Around the pond, the excavators found many circles 
of mud ridges, some as high as thirty inches, clearly 
the rings that were always put around the beds of 
trees and shrubs, to keep the precious water close to 
the roots. An orchard, then, must have filled most of 
the area. Small buildings and pavilions were set 
throughout the precinct. The largest served as a sum- 
mer residence, for it had bedrooms as well as rooms 
for the worship of Aten. 

Parties were certainly not infrequent, for many 
wine-jars were found within, enticingly stamped 
“Wine of the Western River’ or ‘“‘of the Southern 
Pool” (grown in these very vineyards). One is la- 
belled laconically ‘‘very good wine.” In the upper 
corner a series of T-shap2d tanks were undoubtedly 
filled with fish and water-plants. Around the brim 
and on the paths, a fine white cement finish was cov- 
ered with gay paintings in tempera, not conventional 
designs, but flowing tendrils and scenes of birds in 
papyrus thickets (FIGURE 11). The poetic imagina- 
tion of the young king had brought a freedom into 
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Egyptian design, even in the architecture of gardens. 
The Egyptian love of gardens is reflected in much 

of their art and poetry. As in the Bible, so often in 

their verse, the garden is named as the ideal spot: 





“Tam for thee like the garden 
Which I have planted with flowers 
And all sweet-smelling herbs . 
The fair place where we walk 
When thy hand is in mine 

And my heart is full of joy 
Because we walk together.” 


As a retreat for relaxation and sentiment, the 
Egyptian garden was an intimate creation. The pat- 
tern was clear-cut, designed for decorous promenade 
or poetic contemplation of vistas. The uses were 


a : seri 
practical; the conceptions realistic. This was the sort Fig. 11. Maru Aten. Painted pavement from Rer 
of garden-plan that Herodotos and the early Greeks around the water-tanks. Note the rendering of 
saw and brought back with them to start the tradition the papyrus and plants in a more free and fur 
‘ naturalistic style than was common in Egypt 
in the European world. until Akhenaten relaxed convention. fro 
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Fig. 10. Tell-el-Amarna. Plan of Akhenaten’s garden, t 

Maru Aten, the Precinct of the Southern Pool. This I 

large park included two rectangles surrounded by a 

brilliantly painted wall, each with its ponds and sum- C 

mer houses. The open area was planted with trees. V 
l 
( 
] 





In the northeast corner was a series of painted water- 
tanks surrounded by flower beds and gaily decorated 
walks. (From Peet and Woolley, City of Akhenaten, 
Plate XXIX.) 
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THE GOLD COINS OF JUSTINIAN II 


By Alfred R. Bellinger 


Alfred Raymond Bellinger, a native of Durham, Pennsylvania, is a graduate of Yale College (B.A., 
1917) and Yale University (Ph.D., 1925), a veteran of World War I, a former fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, a charter member (1929-30) of the fabulous Yale-French excava- 
tions at Dura-Europos, an internationally known numismatist, and Lampson Professor of Latin at Yale. 


YZANTINE .COINS HAVE HARDLY RECEIVED 
from historians of art the attention they de- 
serve, considering that they form the only 

series stretching without break from antiquity to the 
Renaissance. Architecture, sculpture, and painting all 
have important gaps, and their continuity is disturbed 
further by the fact that the existing monuments come 
from a variety of places and so cannot be regarded as 
preserving a single tradition, but from the foundation 
of Constantinople to the eve of its capture by the 
Turks, its mint issued coins which show the current 
condition of taste and skill. 

Even during the thirteenth century interlude when 
the Latin emperors held Constantinople, the Greeks, 
transplanted to Nicaea, continued a currency which 
leads with entire consistency to the restoration under 
Michael Palaeologus. In the span of eleven hundred 
years between the first Constantine and the last is con- 
tained the whole history of the decay and submergence 
of classical art. In the fourth century Roman art is 
without a rival from Britain to the borders of the Sas- 
sanian empire; in the fifteenth, the cultures of Islam 
and of western and central Europe have come of age, 
shaken off the old imperial dominance, and left a piti- 
ful bankrupt survival on the Golden Horn. 

Yet few of the numismatists who have ventured into 
this little-studied field have considered it at all from 
the point of view of the history of art, and those few 
have generally shown the apologetic uneasiness of the 
classicist whom accident has carried past the limits of 
what his training regards as respectability. An excel- 
lent illustration is found in WARWICK WROTH’S intro- 
duction to the British Museum Catalogue of Imperial 
Byzantine Coins. “The Byzantine currency,” he says, 
“as a whole cannot certainly be reckoned among the 
artistic coinages of the world, yet a close examination 
of it suggests that it has been (from the artistic stand- 
point) unduly depreciated.” 
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Yet his close examination leads him only to the 
cautious conclusion that ‘‘in most periods it may be said 
to display, if not artistic quality, yet at any rate a cer- 
tain numismatic propriety.” Without venturing on 
any theoretical argument as to the nature of artistic 
excellence, I should like to call attention to one episode 
in the course of the Byzantine coinage which is cer- 
tainly worthy of the respectful attention of historians 
of art: an episode coming where one would little ex- 
pect it, at the end of the seventh century, in the reign 
of Justinian II, of whom history has given so unlovely 


"a report as a sovereign and as a man that it is hard to 


believe that anything good can be attributed to him. 


ARIOUS EXPERIMENTS had been made in antiquity 
with the facing portrait as a coin type. Some of 
these are very brilliant, but they are tours de force of 
exceptional artists, and even their productions are 
hampered by the inescapable prominence of the human 
nose which makes the most successful high relief 
grotesque as the result of a little wear. The over- 
whelming preference of ancient times, therefore, was 
for portraits in profile. 

In the fourth century, however, after some attempts 
at the full face, so dreadful to behold that they are 
best forgotten, a portrait facing slightly to the right 
was introduced, whose very low relief saved it from 
the worst dangers. The solidus of Constantius II 
(Fic. 1) will show that it achieves at least what 
WROTH calls ‘‘numismatic propriety.” At any rate it 
commended itself to the times, for it became the 
standard for imperial solidi down to the time of Justin- 
ian I.1 That monarch, for reasons which can hardly 

1 The fractional semisses and tremisses continued to use 
the profile, and the persistence of that type to the seventh 
century offers an interesting study in the progressive de- 
generation of an artistic formula. It is not the least merit 
of Justinian II that he abandoned it. 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

have been esthetic, replaced it with a portrait in full 
face (Fic. 2) which held the field both on soiidi and 
on bronze through the reign of Constans II (as Con- 
stantine III is generally called), 
end in 668. 

Sundry attempts were made to differentiate the 
originals of the portraits. We need only notice the 
beards of Heraclius and Constans II, since they have 
a bearing on the problem of Justinian I]. The growth 
of Heraclius’ beard, whose limits are shown on Fic- 
URES 3, 4, is one of the most entertaining features of 
the Byzantine series. What must have been a great 
personal distinction of the redoubtable warrior himself 
has also its numismatic value; for it must be confessed 
that, on the second solidus, that noble beard so dis- 
tracts the attention that one scarcely notices the artistic 
poverty of the composition. 

Constans II was a great admirer of his grandfather, 
whose coins he dutifully imitates, and his solidi ( Fic- 
URES 5, 6) show a similar growth of beard. Piety is 
an insufficient source of art, and while the earlier 
portrait is no worse than the earlier portrait of Herac- 
lius, the latter is distinctly inferior both in drawing 
and composition. Every detail is worse, and nothing 
is more deplorable than the portrait of his young son, 
soon to come to the throne as Constantine IV. 

Constans II had idolized his grandfather; Constan- 
tine IV went further back. The fact that he named his 
son Justinian proves his reverence for the past, and 
his respect for the elder Justinian 1s strikingly shown 
in his attempt to copy the impressive bronze coins of 


which came to an 


Fig. 4 Fig. 5 Fig. 6 


the monarch. FIGURE 7 shows about the maximum 
size achieved by the bronze of Constans II; Ficures 
8 and 9 are bronzes of Constantine IV. Their size is 
that of Justinian’s issues; their wretched condition is 
characteristic of all the specimens that have survived. 
They are overstruck on earlier coins, as the letters at 
the top of the second clearly show, and it is perfectly 
obvious that the making of dies for such large pieces 
was entirely beyond the ability of the die sinkers. 

Constantine’s first gold (Fic. 10) is a continuation, 
with some modification of proportions, of the earlier 
portraits of the house of Heraclius. The clumsy 
straight lines of the robe and the little circles for eyes 
show no improvement over the coins of his father, 
His succeeding issues of solidi (FIGURES 11, 12, 13), 
however, show an attempt to return to an old type of 
portrait. The head is turned away from the full face, 
a helmet replaces the crown, a spear held behind the 
head the globus cruciger, and a shield on the left 
shoulder ends his effort to reproduce the late classical 
model of Constantius II which had been current until 
the early years of Justinian I. Only the fact that the 
emperor now wore a beard and long hair keeps the 
copy from being complete. It is a pathetic venture, for 
no return to an older formula could give skill to’ his 
engravers hand, and the hope of reviving classical 
portraiture results in a thorough failure. 


FTER THESE DISMAL EXAMPLES of incompetence, 
\ it is a shock to come upon the first gold (Fic. 14) 
of the young Justinian who came to the throne in 685. 
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Fig. 10 
Fig. 12 


Fig. 11 
Fig. 13 
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He was obviously not troubled by filial sentiment. The 
name he had been given was beyond his control, but 
he treated with more decision than courtesy other as- 
pects of his father’s reverence for antiquity. The most 
striking example is his treatment of the big bronzes. 
The pieces were simply cut in quarters and stamped 
with new types without the least attempt to conceal 
the indignity (Fic. 15). 

Iconoclasm was not his object, however. Somewhere 
he had got hold of an artist far superior to any that 
had served the mint for a long time, and the result 
was the beardless portrait of the first solidus. The 
delicate modeling of the cheeks, the lidded eyes, the 
summary but satisfactory treatment of hair and robe 
are altogether beyond the powers of any engraver at 
his father’s command. The work of this artist is ex- 
tremely rare; I have not seen another specimen of the 


globes, and reverses of Constans II sometimes have 
the figures of two princes standing on either side of 
the cross which Heraclius made the reverse type par 
excellence for gold. But in the one case the crosses on 
the globes are mere adjuncts of the figures; in the other 
the figures are quite overshadowed in importance by 
the cross. Justinian presents a kind of equal partner- 
ship, the emperor appearing both as protector of the 
cross and as fortified by it. It is a much more interest- 
ing conception than its predecessors. 

Since the large cross had been displaced from the re- 
verse, however, it was necessary to find another type 
for that position and here again Justinian showed him- 
self a pioneer, for he produced the first portrait of 
Christ to appear on a coin ("'G. 18). The form is 
that familiar from later times, with long hair and 
medium beard, the right hand raised in benediction, 





Fig. 14 


Fig. 15 Fir. 16 
quality of the one illustrated. Justinian may have 
found that his services were more than the treasury 
could afford. 

Succeeding issues of gold with the portrait bearded 
(Fic. 16), though better than those of Constantine IV, 
are more nearly what one might expect from the old 
staff. But Justinian was not minded to rest satisfied 
with inferior quality. If other workmen could not at- 
tain the brilliance of the first portrait, a pattern might 
be invented which would be satisfactory in itself with- 
out such demands on virtuosity. Remarkable experi- 
ments thereupon appeared. 

The first was an obverse type showing the emperor 
standing and holding a large cross (Fic. 17). He ts 
dressed in jewelled robes, represented simply by 
squares or diamonds with a dot in the center of each, 
and the scale is so small that no attempt at a likeness 
is possible. The eyes and nose are mere dots, the 
mouth a line, the curly beard a line of dots framing 
the face. Such attractiveness as the pattern has comes 
from its interest as a composition, in which respect it 1s 
not wholly unsuccessful, though it can hardly be called 
ati unqualified success. 

At least it shows originality in its adaptation of 
earlier designs. Gold of Heraclius and of Constans II 
sometimes shows three standing figures, holding 
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Fig..17 


Fig. 18 Fig. 19 Fig. 20 
the left holding a book of the Gospels. The only un- 
usual feature is that, instead of a nimbus, the head 
has a cross behind it. The face is drawn with more 
care than the tiny face of the emperor on the obverse, 
but it is heavy and unlovely. 

Justinian’s next experiment is his most important. 
Unable to maintain the level of excellence of portrai- 
ture set by his first solidus, and ill satisfied with the 
design of the standing figure, he devised a portrait so 
stylized (Fic. 19) that the die-sinker was not called 
upon to make a likeness at all. The face is again 
large enough so that its details are clear, but now its 
oval is framed by a short beard, indicated merely by 
short parallel lines, which greatly reduces both the 
need and the opportunity for expression. The globe 
is now shifted to the left hand and bears the word 
PAX, which conceals the fact that it is a mere disc 
with no attempt to suggest the curvature of its third 
dimension. From the standing types are borrowed the 
cross on steps held in the right hand and the jewelled 
robe; the former is much reduced in size to fit its 
place in the pattern; the latter is a purely formal mat- 
ter of triangles and dots without the least trace of 
modeling. The workmanship is still very fine; close 
examination shows careful indication of the contours 
of the cheeks, and both hands are delicately drawn. 
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Fig. 21 


But the important thing to realize is that the design 
is essentially a pattern in two planes whose features 
are within the capacity of even a mediocre workman 
and whose effectiveness is hence to a large extent in- 
dependent of the quality of its execution. This point 
may fairly be taken as the beginning of mediaeval art 
on the Byzantine coins; the imperial tradition and the 
Christian tradition are unbroken, but the classical tradi- 
tion is entirely abandoned, and instead we have an 
impersonal and symbolic emperor whose portrait 1s 
devised, with its accessories of inscription and crosses, 
to give a satisfying pattern for filling a round space. 
This is the philosophy of numismatic art which hence- 
forth prevails, a philosophy which may justly be said 
to be based on considerations of “‘numismatic propri- 
ety,” but which must be judged, not by its unlikeness 
to earlier ideals, but by its own achievement. 

The reverse of this solidus (FIG. 20) is a still more 
remarkable essay in stylized treatment of the portrait, 
for there the bust of Christ is drawn on just the same 
principle as that of the emperor. The extremely for- 
malized hair and the little parallel lines of the short 
beard take the individuality from the face. It is like 
no human face in anyone’s experience. Like the hand 
raised in blessing and the book of the Gospels, it is a 
symbolic representation, a formula of unmistakable 
meaning, not beautiful perhaps, but effective, and quite 
within the capacity of an inferior artist to copy 
correctly. 


N 695 JUSTINIAN’S SUBJECTS could bear him no 
longer. Piety and artistic taste alone were not 
enough to make a successful monarch. For the next 
three years Leontius reigned, and from 698 to 705, 
Tiberius III, neither of them connected with the house 
of Heraclius. The gold of the former (Fic. 21)? 
shows an interesting return to the individualized por- 
trait. It is a successor—and a worthy one—of Justin- 
ian’s first portrait rather than his last. It is certainly 





2 This type, generally attributed to Leo III, has been 
convincingly reassigned to Leontius by LAFFRANCHI, Nz- 
mismatica e Scienze affini, 4 (1938), pages 73f., 5, pages 
7-15, 91f. LAFFRANCHI, incidentally, quite realizes the 
unexpected artistic excellence of the period. 
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Fig. 24 Fig. 25 Fig. 26 

a face that one can recognize and remember, and quite 
unlike any other in the period. Only in the stiff, up- 
raised right hand and the flat treatment of the robe 
can the influence of the later formula be felt. How 
great an advance had been made over the pre-Justinian 
days, not only in drawing but in the proportions of the 
design as well, can best be judged by comparing the 
portrait of Constans II (Fic. 5) half a century earlier. 

Tiberius (Fic. 22) went back to the old portrait in 
armor which Constantine IV had made his pathetic 
attempt to revive, but with important differences, all 
in the direction of more respect for design and less for 
antiquity: the head is in full face and wears a crown 
instead of a helmet, and the spear is now held in front 
of the body instead of over the shoulder. The face is 
more lifelike than Justinian’s latest portrait, though 
hardly so much so as that of Leontius, but the eyes, 
hair, beard and crown are made in the same way. 
Neither of these usurpers would have been expected 
to copy Justinian, and in some ways they definitely 
broke with him, notably on the reverse, where they 
put back the simple cross on steps. But their coins 
could not possibly have preceded him, and, in spite of 
the differences, they both belong to the mediaeval 
tradition. 

In 705 Justinian won back his throne and held it 
until his assassination in 711 put an end to the dynasty 
of Heraclius. With his vengeance on his enemies and 
the causes that led to his fall we are not here con- 
cerned, but our attention must be given to the type of 
his last gold, not his most important achievement 
judged by its influence, but surely his most brilliant 
one (Fic. 23). It shows the emperor and his young 
son Tiberius holding a cross between them. In the 
delicacy of its execution, in its satisfying balance with- 
out symmetry, in its filling of a round space without 
crowding, it is surely as near a complete success as this 
minor art can achieve, and quite worthy to be compared 
with the best of ancient and modern coin designs. 
The reverse shows again the strange stylized Christ 
that had accompanied the last portrait of the first reign. 
Neither of the last types had successors. When two 
portraits next appear, forty years later, they are simple 
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facing busts side by side, of nearly equal size with 
none of the complexity introduced by the arms here. 
And when next the portrait of Christ is used as a type, 
in the middle of the ninth century, it is the long-haired 
portrait which Justinian had tried and rejected. 

The influence of the single imperial portrait per- 
sisted, however. When one looks at the portraits of 
the three emperors who filled the uneasy half dozen 
years before the great Saracen attack of 717, Philip- 
picus (Fic. 24), Anastasius II (Fic. 25), and Theo- 
dosius III (Fic. 26), one finds them perfectly dis- 
tinguishable, but only by reason of minor rearrange- 
ments of the design, and by no facial difference. The 
crown and the bang in front, the long hair and the 
short beard, the necklace and the jewelled robe, are 
faithfully copied. Anastasius, to be sure, appears in 
paludamentum instead of jewelled robe, and his hair 
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is more curly; further distinctions are the eagle-topped 
sceptre held by Philippicus, the mappa by Anastasius 
and Theodosius; the single cross on the globe of Phi- 
lippicus and Anastasius, the patriarchal cross of Theo- 
dosius. But in spite of these details it is obvious that 
Justinian had invented a type for the portrayal of the 
emperor which satisfied the taste of the day and which 
was as readily adapted to one face as another, all faces 
being merely the most conspicuous part of a pattern 
designed to fill a round space. 

I have no intention of tracing the decline and final 
abandonment of this formula. Of course, like all 
artistic formulas, it did become stereotyped and outlive 
its usefulness. But the shortcomings of the Byzantine 
coinage are tolerably well known; what is more im- 
portant for the history of art is to recognize that it 
did have its moments of triumph. 








THE ROMANS IN PARIS 


By Charles Picard* 


Member of the Institut de France; director of the Institute of Art and Archaeology of the University of Paris 


HE HISTORY OF FRANCE IS WELL 
aerate only from the time of 
the Romanization of Gaul. The future 
of the country was then fused with that 
of the Latin Empire. Greek historians 
or geographers were the first to inform 
us of what was then the political des- 
tiny of the Gallo-Romans. They men- 
tion the territory of France and the great 
cities which were to become Lyons, 
Vienne, Fréjus, Nimes, Arles, Orange, 
Autun, Strasbourg, Tréves, etc. In these 
cities the monuments, which are among 
the oldest and noblest examples of the 
architectural program of Augustus, pre- 
serve the ever-abiding traces of the Ro- 
man influence, and can still serve as a 
confirmation of the written record. 

Paris, then a small town of less than 
half the area of Nimes, Arles or Autun, 
has not had the same advantage as these cities. For 
from the time of the Roman occupation, which the 
Parisit probably endured not less willingly than the 
other Gauls, there remain in Paris very few monu- 
ments in the visible ruins (see the plan, FIGURE 2). 
If we count the so-called Palais des Thermes near the 
Museum of Cluny and the amphitheater near the pres- 
ent Rue Monge, we have numbered all the ruins which 
today’s visitor can still see. 

But either one of these buildings adequately con- 
firms the fact that after Caesar’s visit in 53, when he 
called a conference of chiefs in Lutetia itself, Reman 
life was quickly established, at first not far from the 
Mount of Sainte Geneviéve which was, it seems, the 
Acropolis, or rather the Capitol, of Lutetia, capital 
of the Parisii. 

But the original center chosen by the conquered 
Gauls still remained the Ile de la Cité, a vital nucleus, 
a periodic meeting-place for markets and doubtless 


* Translated by GEORGE YANITELLI. 
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Fig. 1. The amphitheater of Lutetia, general view. 


also for pilgrimages. The calm course of the Seine 
has always been an attractive and desirable avenue’ of 
commerce. From the beginning of the Empire there 
was an important stop for river boats near the one we 
still so justly call ‘‘la Cité.’” Had not the early pecples 
of the Bronze Age and even the Neolithic Age already 
marked out this place at the crossroads of rivers and 
land routes? In the north-east quarter, which is still 
called the ““Mara’s’’ (swamp) and in the environs of 
the Palais de Justice or towards Notre Dame, rude 
barbaric dwellings must have preceded by many mil- 
lennia the splendid nearby buildings of Roman Paris. 
To our day the whole north side cf Paris, the ‘Right 
Bank,” has always been the fecus of commerce and 
business. 

On the other hand, it is unquest'onably due to the 
magnificent buildings of the Romans that intellectual 
life and the luxury cf administrative officialdom have 
been centered on the ‘‘Left Bank,”’ where in primitive 
times there was only a fortified watch tower, a mili- 
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tary outpost. In any case, the two most important ruins 
which have been discovered south of the Seine, the 
Baths and the amphitheater, built and altered by the 
successors Of Julius Caesar, served the needs and 
leasures of Latin civilization during the era of peace 
which followed the conquest of Gaul. These two 
structures are of interest today both in themselves and 
because of the site they occupy. This section*of Paris 
was once opulent. $7 parva licet . . ., it rivaled the 
Quirinal of Rome. 

Of course there were other buildings in this region 
which we know only through written records or a few 
scattered remains. The contemporary historians of 
Old Paris have diligently gathered all the evidence: 
there was a theatre where now stands the Lycée Saint- 
Louis, not far from the Sorbonne; baths(?), other 
than the Baths of Cluny, must have occupied the 
neighborhood of the Coilége de France. Only a few 
deeply buried remains of this structure have been 
found, and these, moreov@r, were unfortunately neg- 
lected. A market edged with porticoes enlivened the 
Rue Soufflot in the direction of today’s Pantheon. 

Between the Rue Soufflot and the Palace of Luxem- 
bourg was the residential quarter. There some Ro- 
man villas, some'of which were formerly surrounded 
by gardens, can still be imagined with their pictures 
and statues. These were the predecessors of those 
great mansions which the princes of Condé, the 
Counts of Artois or the Dukes of Bourbon were one 
day to cause to be built for themselves in the shadow 
of the Royal Quarter, in the France of the old mon- 
atchical regime. 

Thus before the whole Mount of Sainte Geneviéve 
hummed with the mingled sounds of preaching and 
the imparting of knowledge, it was even in Roman 
times the place of eloquence, of grand assemblages, 
and the aristocratic life. On the opposite side, to the 
north, on the banks of the tranquil stream and visible 
from the formerly vine-covered slopes, the small trad- 
ets of Lutetia and the artisans set up their booths 
while the quarrelsome boatmen moored their light 
craft. Nothing has radically changed to our own day. 

The present Rue Saint-Jacques was even then a great 
artery, a road worn by marches and countermarches, 
over which passed all the traffic of the material and 
spiritual life of the Parisii just as it does today. We 
are not as well acquainted with the transverse roads; 
but one of them, on which borders the north facade of 
the Baths of Cluny, should roughly correspond to the 
present Boulevard Saint-Germain. The Romans ex- 
pended a great deal of work on canals and sewers. 
They were forced to create such a twofold system in 
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Fig. 2. Paris: Plan of the city during the Gallo- 
Roman period. At top, the Seine and the Cité; below, 
the Roman city, the Mt. Ste-Geneviéve Quarter, and 
the necropolis. 


a) The so-called Baths of Cluny. 

b) Theater (site of the Lycée Saint-Louis). 

c) The so-called Baths of the Collége de France. 
d) The macellum. 

e) The amphitheater of the Rue Monge. 


order to bring in useful fresh water while draining 
the used. We know this through archaeological find- 
ings at the sources of the Seine itself: that Romans or 
Gauls commonly made sacrifices to the goddesses of 
flowing waters and fountains as well as to their desire 
of having within reach, in town, regardless of cost, 
an abundant supply of pure water for drinking and 
bathing. 

The Seine, renowned for its purity, had not yet 
been spoiled by human waste, but it was scarcely suf- 
ficient even then. Springs as perfect as those of the 
Seine would be found on the plateau of Wissons. A 
very long aqueduct which near its end ran parallel to 
the Rue Saint-Jacques supplied villas, palaces, and 
baths all along its course. Some relics of this aqueduct 
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Fig. 3. The amphitheater of Lutetia, near the mod- 
ern Rue Monge: Plan, and Napoleonian excavations, 
from a drawing by G. Guiaud in the Journal Illustré, 
April, 1883. 


remain not far from Arcueil above the little valley of 
Biévre. The remains of the old Roman arches have 
been profitably utilized by a modern aqueduct. 

What lessons of urban living, of deeply implanted 
traditions, of architecture and modern drainage have 
been left for us! After the Greeks in Provence, it was 
the Romans of the Empire that brought to Gaul pride 
in well polished stone and the taste for foundations 
symmetrically built up. At first they were built of large 
blocks, as found in the amphitheater. Later, where rich 
wall facings were to arise in residences and baths, 


Fig. 4. Napoleon III 
visiting the excava- 
tions of the amphi- 
theater near the 
modern Rue Monge. 





they were built more modestly with brick bindings, 
Walls at first were riveted by metal fastenings, in the 
Greek fashion; later and principally, by that indestruc. 
tible cement used by the Roman mason. The Gauls 
lived only in wooden huts or fragile cottages. The con- 
trast can be glimpsed, for example, at the cliff of 
Alesia. 

It is Mediterranean art which made a success of 
classical architecture, and which spread throughout 
Gaul the love of the stones of France, so original in 
structure and coloring. Thanks to the law of Med- 
iterranean aesthetics, Paris felt in Roman times the 
birth of its awareness as the future capital of Western 
art. 


HE AMPHITHEATER OF THE RUE MONGE (FIGs. 2 
—5) was brought to light under Napoleon III, 
who was scholarly inclined and was working on a 
History of Caesar. He also had Alesia excavated. But 
at the time of the second Napoleonic Empire archae- 
ology was not so exigent in its methods. The work was 
carried on much more rapidly than it should have 
been, with too little attention given to the small ob- 
jects which are so enlightening. Today they would 
all most certainly have been diligently collected. 
The bare skeleton is all that remains of the amphi- 
theater of Paris: an oval of over 130.60 meters, along 
its principal axis, a measurement almost corresponding 
to that of the main axis of the amphitheater of Nimes 
(131.28 m.). It has been calculated that an arena of 
that size would have a capacity of 16,000 persons, 
counting only those occupying seats. 
Gladiatorial contests were held in this place. These 
games, popular throughout the West, were enjoyed 
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with bloodthirsty enthusiasm. Scarcely less blame- 
worthy were the organized hunts, or the shows of wild 
animals. The ‘‘Jardin des Plantes” is nearby. There 
appears to be no mention of Christians being exposed 
to the beasts in this arena. 

Certain occasional exhibitions were, if not more 
intellectual, at least less pitiful, less brutal. The line 
of tiers was not continuous, as is still noticeable. Over 
a large area (41.20 m. in length) where the line was 
broken, there had perhaps been a stage. The arena, 
constructed as an amphitheater, was capable of being 
changed from time to time into a theater. The specta- 
cles seem to have been of poor literary quality. They 
had rather the character of music-hall performances: 
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Fig. 5. The amphitheater of Lutetia, showing the 
type of masonry and the seating arrangements. 


acrobats, pantomimes, and pagan dances, as well as 
living tableaux whence the mediaeval “Mysteries” 
may have had their distant origin. 


HAT REMAINS OF THE so-called Baths of Cluny 
(FicguRES 6—11) is certainly more exciting. 
The excavation was fortunately deferred for a long 
time. It is only since 1939, or more accurately since 
1946, that the work has been actively carried out, 
thanks to the efficient specialists MM. P.-M. DuvAL 
and J. TROUVELOT. On the north side, the solid sub- 
structure of the facade can now be marked out, and the 
exits and sources of light can be recognized. This side 
of the Baths was formerly on a Roman east-west street, 
parallel to the Boulevard Saint-Germain which is close 
by. 
By a rare privilege we have in the Baths of the Mu- 
seum of Cluny in Paris a vast main room of Roman 
design, whose vaults, so thick that they have long 
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Fig. 6. The so-called Baths of Cluny, showing 
the type of masonry employed in the construction 


supported a whole garden, are intact. It was one of 
the central chambers of the Palace of the Baths. We 
are dealing here with a public bath constructed, it 
seems, toward the end of the second century or the 
beginning of the third, by the powerful guild of ship 
owners called the ‘Sailors of Paris.’’ Has this still 
fascinating hall whose high vaults (FIGURES 10 and 
II) curving in a drop of seven meters to rest on con- 
soles decorated with ships’ prows (FIGURES 8 and 9), 
perhaps given to Paris its still honored heraldic motto, 
the famous FLUCTUAT NEC MERGITUR? It is entirely 
possible. Now the remaining consoles have been 
cleared. Five of them can be studied; unique examples, 
it appears, of ancient art. 

From the Renaissance to the establishment of the 
Museum of Cluny (1844) the remains of the Baths 
had scarcely been touched. They were part of the royal 
domain until the reign of Philip-Augustus during 
which time they passed through many vicissitudes. In 
1330 they were acquired by PIERRE DE CHALUS, abbot 
of Cluny, whence the name Museum of “Cluny” there 
established, and which reopened its doors in the sum- 
mer of 1949. The whole group of the Baths then be- 
came the property of the powerful Burgundian Abbey. 
PIERRE DE CHALUS occasionally lived there himself, 
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Fig. 7. The principal hall of the Baths of Cluny, 
showing the location (a—h) of the sculptured 
consoles. (From Gallia 5, 1947, page 124, Fig. 1.) 





attracted by the proximity of the college which his 
Abbey owned in front of the present church of the Sor- 
bonne. 

At the end of the fifteenth century his successors 
built between court and garden a dwelling in the style 
of the age, at the same time keeping intact the Roman 
part which was gradually sinking into the ground. On 
the foundations of the Baths, three wings were erected 
in flamboyant style, and they were placed directly 
against the ancient walls which were still standing 
(1485-1510). The hall of the pool, the main room 
in which the consoles decorated with ships’ prows 
were located, and which was the least damaged room, 





remained for a long time in a state of picturesque 
abandon. 

The painter HUBERT ROBERT, a lover of the ruins, 
has: excellently preserved the memory of this hall for 
us on three of his canvases which may be seen at the 
Carnavalet Museum, at Dijon, and at Valence. These 
pictures show a kind of barn-like structure wherein 
small craftsmen have set up their shops. On the canvas 
at the Carnavalet Museum (1780-1790), and else- 
where, one can see a cooper and his cluttered work- 
shop (FiGuRE 10). Two other pictures, some draw- 
ings (FIGURE 11), and several less famous water 
colors, preserve the picturesque but regrettable mem- 
ory of this state which today has ended. The removal 
of rubbish from the hall of the pool is completed, 
and the archaeological work is going on throughout 
the whole huge edifice, which is gradually assuming 
its original form. 

What was the significance of the “prow” consoles 
(FicuREs 8 and 9)? They were probably not the 
prows of galleys but rather of cargo boats. It is easy 
to imagine these great river boats, similar to our pin- 
naces, whose masts were either superfluous adorn- 
ments or non-existent. But these boats of Lutetia had 
already received a not unmeritorious sculptured deco- 
ration. Allegorical Tritons appear in Greek style; arms 
are represented. 

These reproductions were flattering to the taste of 
the wealthy ship owners, who thus made public their 
Civic generosity under forms emblematic of their trade 
and in the very building which their prosperity had 
enabled them to offer for the recreation of the Parisii. 
It became customary for them to have themselves rep- 




















Fig. 8 (left). Sculptured console a of the great hall of the Baths of Cluny, from the side (Gallia 5, 1947, 
page 131, Fig. 10). Fig. 9 (right). The same console, from directly in front; the carving represents the 
prow of a Seine cargo barge (Gallia 5, 1947, page 129, Fig. 7). 
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Fig. 10. The Baths of Cluny, as they appeared in 1820. 


resented as armed from head to foot in the ancient 
style as we can see, for example, on the altar dedi- 
cated in the first century to Tiberius and to Jupiter, 
discovered in 1711 on the Cité. The arms of the ships 
were proud symbols of the assurance that in time of 
need they could protect their convoys. 

It is hoped that the excavations in progress, still 
unpublished, will bring to light the plan of the rich 
Palace of the Baths if not completely, at least suffi- 
ciently to make the reconstruction of the whole not too 
difficult. We already know that the hall of the con- 
soles was the frigidarium of these public baths. The 
room heated by the hypocaust recently discovered on 
the west side, near the Boulevard Saint-Michel, must 
have been a tepidarium. The caldarium awaits dis- 
covery, very probably in the southwest corner. Whether 
ot not they were attached to local groups, cooperatives 
or others, the Baths of Paris were built for the City of 
Sailors not far from the river on which their cargo 
boats plied. The validity of this observation henceforth 
makes itself felt still more in the hall of the Museum 
of Cluny, where the prows of armed ships on high 
seem to watch over the altar of the Sailors, themselves 
equipped for war in the defense of their convoys. The 
Baths were originally museums of Roman cities, filled 
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with pictures and statues, places of recreation for both 
the body and mind. Alas, almost all the interior deco- 
ration of the building excavated in Paris is lost for- 
ever. 

But how precious these excavations have been for 
the history of Parisian navigation! From them can 
be reconstructed the naval operations of Labienus 
(Caesar, De Bello Gallico, v, 5, 2; Vu, 58, 4; VU, 6o, 
4) against the fleet of the Marne and the Seine 
anchored chiefly, between Mantes and Melun, at 
Lutetia. Well before the Roman conquest, the pre- 
ferred activity of the Parisii was river trading, and 
they had already introduced the figures of ships on 
their coins. Hence the vast neighboring monument of 
the Museum of Cluny has legitimately adopted the 
emblem which the city of Paris has kept in its coat- 
of-arms. 

The Parisii of Roman imperial times have left us 
other memorials of their life of business and labor 
and their religious hopes on various bas-reliefs. The 
principal ones were on their tombs, formerly centered 
near the Val-de-Grace, which can now be seen at 
the Carnavalet Museum. The Gauls had allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the religions of the 
eastern Mediterranean, especially by those which 
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promised survival to their initiates. On the tombs of 
merchants or shop keepers which line the roads to the 
South, toward Orléans for instance, the whole life of 
the busy workshops has been everlastingly fixed, 
thanks to the naive funerary images which recall on 
the avenues of the dead the trades of those who lived 
long ago: tavern keepers, fishmongers, masons, drap- 
ers, blacksmiths, wagon drivers. There have also been 
preserved certain ex-votos from cult chapels in which 
native divinities (such as Esus with his bull and three 
cranes) are mingled with those of the Graeco-Latin 
pantheon, Jupiter, Mercury, Hercules . . . 


T SEEMED AS THOUGH the Roman peace would last 
forever. In Gaul the profession of arms was neg- 
lected, and the maintenance of an army for defense 
was generally considered useless. The Romans, with 
their short memories, likewise lost sight of the danger 
from neighboring Germany, and they gradually al- 
lowed their Army of the Rhine to deteriorate. In the 
year 275 of our era, three centuries and five lustra 
after Caesar's conquest, disaster struck. The Rhine 
was an open road for the hordes of Franks, Alamani, 
and other barbarians who found neither fortress nor 
soldier to oppose them. 





Their unchecked ravages extended from the Alps to 
the Pyrenees; lands were pillaged, vineyards destroyed 
all the great buildings razed! In our own day it has 
been difficult to find the scattered ruins of the Baths of 
the College of France under twenty feet of earth. The 
amphitheater of the Rue Monge was gutted. The 
Baths near the Museum of Cluny only partially escaped 
the burning. Then mutilated Paris had to retreat to the 
Ile and there shut itself up as if besieged.t The en- 
closure reconstructed about the year 300 borrowed 
from the buildings of Roman Paris, the tiers of the 
amphitheater, etc., everything in the rubble of civiliza. 
tion that could prove useful. The fortified Paris of the 
late Empire absorbed into its small forts the architec. 
tural ruins which can today be seen in the Museum of 
Cluny or the Carnavalet Museum. 


1 The destruction, of course, was not complete. From 
356 to 361, a Roman prince, Julian, ordered by Con. 
stantius to establish a defense system in Gaul, made his 
headquarters in Paris. In 361 he was there proclaimed 
Emperor. After him Valentinian I installed himself, in a 
residence whose comfort had been praised by Julian. At 
the close of the fourth century, Paris had again become 
the command post of the Prefect of the Fleet of the Seine, 
the Classis Anderetianorum, whose duty it was to defend 
the river and its navigation. 


Fig. 11. The great hall of 
the Baths of Cluny as it 
appeared in 1865, after a 
drawing by Maignan. 


Illustrations by courtesy of the French Embassy, Information Division. 
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THE PREHISTORIC SOCIETY 


N 1908 A HANDFUL OF ENTHUSIASTS IN EAST, ANGLIA 

whose interests lay in prehistoric archaeology de- 
cided to form themselves into a small society for the 
discussion and publication of archaeological material. 
The founder-members were amateurs who studied ar- 
chaeology in their spare time—shop-keepers, school- 
masters, lawyers or parsons who collected flint imple- 
ments or searched for ancient earthworks. But at an 
early stage the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia in- 
duded among its members many of the most note- 
worthy prehistorians of the day, whether in the uni- 
versities or in the national Museums. 

By 1935 this society had a unique standing among 
Britain's local archaeological organizations, for it alone 
was concerned specifically with prehistory, and its scope 
had long since ceased to be merely local. In this year 
the local designation was dropped from its title, and 
as the Prehistoric Society it has since fostered the study 
of prehistoric archaeology from a European and often 
an Old World standpoint. It took its place as a na- 
tional learned society, relying, for its status, on the 
standard of the work it published and, for its finances, 
on the subscriptions of its members. 

In the years that have followed, despite the disas- 
trous effects of the war on civilized scholarship, the 
Society has established itself as an institution of inter- 
national repute. Its annual volumes of Proceedings 
have contained papers of fundamental importance for 
the study of prehistory, and its membership of over 
700 includes distinguished scholars in all branches of 
archaeology and in almost every civilized country. It 
has been able to create a Research Fund and carry out 
certain important excavations in Britain. 

The Society is open to any person who is seriously 
interested in prehistory, and who wants to follow the 
trend of modern research, or to take part in actual field 
work. The non-professional element is still a strong 
factor in the membership of the Prehistoric Society, 
and part of its policy is directed to establishing contacts 
between the professional and amateur worker in pre- 
historic studies. 

Partly with this end in view, it has instituted, in 
addition to monthly lectures in London during the 
winter months, two week-end conferences a year, one 
in London and one at a convenient center in the coun- 
try. Local meetings have been held at Carlisle and at 
York. A third was held at Exeter in the autumn of 
1949. At these three-day meetings there is a chance 
for the visiting professional archaeologists to meet and 
discuss local problems with those members who know 
the region intimately, to the mutual profit of both. 
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Papers are read bearing on the wider aspects of the 
archaeology of the region, and in the subsequent dis- 
cussions there is opportunity for the expression of 
opinion or the bringing forward of unpublished mate- 
rial. 

The London conferences are designed to discuss 
some specific problem or group of related problems in 
archaeology. In 1948 questions of Late Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age chronology (the period around 
1500—500 B.c.) were discussed in a series of notable 
papers, many subsequently published in the Proceedings. 
The second of these week-end meetings, held in April, 
1949, was devoted to the subject of prehistoric and 
early historic houses. 

The conference was held at the Institute of Archae- 
ology at the University of London, where an exhibition 
of plans, photographs, and large-scale models of pre- 
historic houses from Bulgaria to Scotland was arranged. 
The audience of over 100 ranged from some of the 
most eminent elder statesmen of archaeology to under- 
graduates who had just begun to study archaeology in 


‘the universities, and members from all over Britain 


contributed to the amateur element. Professor GORDON 
CHILDE, Director of the Institute, described Neolithic 
houses from the Balkans, Poland and Germany. Dr. 
GLYN DANIEL, who lectures in archaeology at Cam- 
bridge University, later discussed what was known of 
Neolithic and Early Metal Age house-types in Iberia 
and Western France, and a remarkable series of Neo- 
lithic houses recently excavated in Ireland were de- 
scribed in detail by Professor SEAN O’RIORDIAN, of 
University College, Dublin. Other British contribu- 
tions dealt with Iron Age houses and farmsteads in 
Sussex, Scotland, and North Wales. The subject was 
linked to history by descriptions of Late Saxon houses 
from East Anglia and by a paper on mediaeval farm- 
houses in South Wales by Sir Cyrit Fox, Director of 
the National Museum of Wales and President of the 
Council of British Archaeology. 

Quite apart from the lectures and discussions at these 
conferences, they afford a valuable opportunity for the 
interchange of ideas and assessment of new material, 
and the student has an admirable opportunity not only 
of hearing of unpublished discoveries, but also of fol- 
lowing informed criticism and discussion upon them. 

In 1938-39, the Prehistoric Society began large-scale 
excavations on an Iron Age farmstead near Salisbury 
in Wiltshire, under the direction of Dr. BErsu. During 
the two seasons of digging students and amateurs 
worked at first-hand on the ditches, pits and post-holes 
of the site, and acquired some knowledge of the exact- 
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ing technique of modern scientific excavation under a 
director of European repute. Further excavations un- 
der the auspices of the Society are now being projected, 
including the investigation of important post-glacial 
deposits in Yorkshire. 

But the bulk of the Society’s funds will no doubt 
continue to be devoted to the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings at as high a standard as possible. With a 
growing international circulation, this annual volume 
will serve to record the best work in prehistoric archae- 


ology now being carried out in the British Isles, and 
inform archaeologists in Europe of this work. Archae. 
ology is essentially an international subject, and Europe 
is the smallest area that can be considered as a whole, 
so interlinked are the movements of trade and migra. 
tion by sea and land over the past four millennia from 
the Aegean to Spain and from the Danube to the Heb 
rides. 

STUART PiGcotr 
Edinburgh University 
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Semple Retirement 


WILLIAM T. SEMPLE, for forty years 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and for the last 
thirty years head of the Classics depart- 
ment there, a formidable defender of 
the Classics, a leader in the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South, and, with Mrs. SEMPLE, a staunch 
supporter of archaeology and the activi- 
ties of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA and principal proponent 
of the Cincinnati excavations at Troy 
(1932-38), retires at the end of the pres- 
ent academic year. 

CARL W. BLEGEN, authority on pre- 
historic Greece and Mycenae, field di- 
rector of the Cincinnati excavations at 
Troy, discoverer of Nestor’s palace at 
Pylos with its deposit of inscribed 
bronze-age clay tablets, and former sec- 
retary, assistant director, acting direc- 
tor, and director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, has been 
appointed to succeed Professor SEMPLE 
as chairman of the department of 
Classics. 


Samothrace 


Kart LEHMANN, of New York Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Fine Arts, left 
New York at the beginning of June to 
travel by ship, train, and plane to the 
Northern Aegean Island of Samothrace. 
Here are the ruins. of the ancient sanc- 
tuary of the Kabeiroi, Mystery Gods of 
Samothrace; here once stood the mag- 
nificent Victory of Samothrace, prized 
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treasure of the Louvre Museum in 
Paris; here Austrian excavators under 
CONZE excavated in the 1870's; and 
here Dr. LEHMANN has excavated suc- 
cessfully before and since World War 
II (see ARCHAEOLOGY 1 [1948] 44-49 
and 2 [1949] 40-41). 

The staff is to consist of PHYLLIS 
WILLIAMS LEHMANN, of Smith Col- 
lege, assistant field director; 
M. SHAW, of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, field architect; ALEC DaYKIN, 
of Sheffield University, assistant to the 
architect; and three field assistants, 
graduate students at the Institute of 
Fine Arts: MARTHA LEEB, EILEEN 
ROONEY, and THoMas Topp. The 1950 
campaign, sponsored by the Bollingen 
Foundation, will last from mid-June to 
the end of July. The Samothrace mu- 
seum, built in 1948, is available for 
storage space and workrooms. The staff 
will live in farmers’ houses in the vi- 
cinity. 

The excavators will proceed with the 
methodical excavation of the central 
area between the Arsinoeion and the 
New Temple. In addition, JEAN CHAR- 
BONNEAUX, Curator of Greek aad Ro- 
man Antiquities of the Louvre, plans 
to join the expedition for a week or two, 
during which he and Dr. LEHMANN in- 
tend to re-excavate the precinct of the 
Victory of Samothrace, in the hope of 
obtaining fresh pottery and other ar- 
chaeological clues which will yield a 
close dating for the dedication of the 
Victory herself, now fluctuating wildly 
between 300 B.c. and 150 B.c. 

After the close of the excavation, Dr. 


STUART 


and Mrs. LEHMANN, accompanied by 
Mr. SHAW, will journey to Vienna, 
where they will examine the sculpture 
and architectural fragments from the 
earlier Austrian excavations. 

Dr. LEHMANN’S preliminary report 
of the 1948 season at Samothrace ap- 
peared in the January-March number 
of Hesperia (Volume 19 [1950], Num- 
ber 1, pages 1-20 and ills.). 


Cairo School 


Early in 1951 the American Research 
Center will open in Cairo, Egypt. The 
Center will admit qualified students of 
American, Egyptian, and all other:na- 
tionalities. As opportunity permits and 
facilities expand, the Center will in- 
terest itself in all periods of the Egyp- 
tian past—Prehistoric, Pharaonic, Hel- 
lenistic, Roman, Coptic, Islamic; in the 
past of other areas of the Near and 
Middle East; and in the present-day 
civilizations of the Near and Middle 
East. It is the belief of the founders 
that the present cannot be understood 
without the past, nor the past without 
direct knowledge of the present. 

The new Center will hope to cooper- 
ate in this work with other institutions, 
both with those located in the United 
States of America, and with the other 
schools founded by the ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA in Athens, 
Rome, Jerusalem, and Baghdad; and the 
School for Prehistoric Research, at pres- 
ent operating in North Africa. 

The director of the Center for the 
first full year (1951) will be WILLIAM 
STEVENSON SMITH of the Museum of 
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Fine Arts in Boston, who is also Lec- 
turer on Egyptian Art at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Mr. SMITH was for ten years a 
member of REISNER’S expedition at the 
Pyramids, and is the author of a monu- 
mental History of Egyptian Sculpture 
and Painting in the Old Kingdom (Ox- 
ford, 1946; second edition, 1950). As 
time permits, he will extend his studies 
into the later periods, while continuing 
publication of the Giza excavations. 
Students at the Center may have access 
to these rich materials. 

Through cooperation with the Ori- 
ental Institute at Chicago, Luxor House 
and its fine library will also be available 
for use. The former director of the 
Oriental Institute, JOHN A. WILSON, 
has served the new Center as the first 
chairman of its Executive Committee, 
and during part of the current year as 
its first director; JOSEPH LINDON SMITH 
has now succeeded to that position. In 
Cairo itself, the resources of the Egyp- 
tian, Coptic, and Arabic Museums, the 
National Library, and the library of 
the French Institute will be accessible. 
By the adherence of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, the application of the Ful- 


bright Act has this year been extended 
to Egypt. 

The Center was formally established 
at a meeting in the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes at Boston on May 14, 1948. It 
was presided over successively by repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations 
which had been active in creating the 
Center, first by EDwARD W. ForBEs, 
Chairman of the Committee to visit the 
Department of Egyptian and Semitic 
Studies at Harvard University; then by 
STERLING Dow, at that time president 
of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
America. A considerable range of or- 
ganizations was represented; among 
the speakers were WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
the former Ambassador; MORTIMER 
Graves of the American Council of 
Learned Societies; and the late ABD 
EssALAM, the distinguished Egyptian 
archaeologist. The names of all who 
indicated an interest were printed in an 
article which gave a full account of the 
founding, published in ARCHAEOLOGY 
1 (1948) 136-145. 

The Center was incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts in March, 
1950. The following served as Trustees 


for the purpose of legal organization: 
EDWARD W. ForBes (President), STER- 
LING Dow (Secretary), CARL T. KEL- 
LER (Treasurer), Dows DUNHAM, 
FREDERICK FOSTER, RICHARD A. PARK- 
ER, and WI‘LIAM STEVENSON SMITH. 

Membership in the Center may be 
granted, upon application, to persons 
residing in the United States, and to 
others without geographical or other 
restriction. The fee for membership is 
five dollars ($5.00), for Contributing 
Members ten dollars ($10.00); larger 
amounts are particularly welcome at the 
present stage. Checks should be made 
out to American Research Center in 
Egypt, Inc. All members will be eligi- 
ble to attend annual meetings, such as 
that which, as we go to press, was 
scheduled to be held on Friday, May 
19, 1950, at the Club of Odd Volumes 
in Boston. 

Persons interested in the work of the 
Center are invited to communicate with 


The Secretary 
American Research Center in Egypt 
Fogg Art Museum 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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But, as a result of the war, such 
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years behind. We must share the 
knowledge we have gained in the 
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Program today may save a life to- 
morrow. 
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Pine Lawn Valley 


Some of the best popular archae- 
ology continues to appear in the Bul- 
letin of the Chicago Natural History 
Museum, where PAuL S. MARTIN 
writes (e.g., ‘Resurrecting a Prehis- 
toric Indian Village,’ in the February 
1950 number, pages 4-5) of his ex- 
plorations in Mogollon horizons in 
Pine Lawn Valley, Apache National 
Forest, western New Mexico. 


Greek Archaeologists 


Our correspondents in Athens have 
sent us as of April 19, 1950, the fol- 
lowing notes on the current activities 
of Greek archaeologists: 

“As former students in Greece will re- 
call, the Archaeological Service is organ- 
ized as a Section of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Religion. Under its director 
are the senior members of the service, 
known as ephors, usually responsible for 
a large geographical area or for an im- 
portant museum. Under them in turn 
are the junior members, epimeletes, se- 
lected on the basis of competitive ex- 
aminations. They work as assistants to 
the ephors, or independently in more 
limited fields. Both ephors and epi- 
meletes have civil service status. Sepa- 
rate from the Service, but interlocking 
and often cooperating closely with it, 
is the Archaeological Society, founded 
in 1837, which receives a government 
subsidy, and which has been active on 
its own account both in excavation and 
in publication. 

“The dean of the Greek archaeolo- 
gists, Mr. ALEXANDER PHILADELPHEUS, 
although he has long since retired from 
active work, continues in good health 
and fine spirits and is frequently seen 
at archaeological gatherings. He still 
writes an occasional article for the 
Messager d’ Athénes. 

“Professor ANTONIOS D. KERAMO- 
POULLOS, a member of the Academy, re- 
tired about a year ago after serving a 
long term as chief of the Archaeological 
Section of the Ministry of Education. 
Professors SOCRATES KouGEas and 
CONSTANTINE RHOMAIOS, both mem- 
bers of the Academy, have likewise re- 
tired. The latter is working on the pub- 
lication of Thermon and Kalydon. 

“The present head of the Archae- 
ological Section is Professor ANASTAS- 
stos K. ORLANDOS, who also continues 
to hold his chairs at the Polytechnic In- 
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stitute and at the University of Athens. 
To his many other responsibilities he 
has recently added that of President of 
the Academy. He has also resumed 
publication of his periodical, the Ar- 
cheion of Byzantine Monuments, and is 
working on a detailed publication of 
the Parthenon. Professor ORLANDOS is 
likewise head of the Section for Restora- 
tion of Ancient Monuments; his assist- 
ant in this field is the architect Mr. E. 
STICHAS, now studying in France. 

“The Ephor of the Acropolis and 
Athens is Mr. NicHoLas Korzias. In 
the rehabilitation of the Acropolis 
Museum, which is proceeding slowly, 
he is being assisted by Mr. JOHN 
MELIADES, a former Ephor who resigned 
from the archaeological service some 
time ago but who has returned on a 
part time basis to help with this big 
job. Mr. MELIADES is also engaged in 
editing and writing a series of guides 
to various sites in Greece, of which two 
volumes have appeared, Mistra by Mr. 
HapJIDAKIS and Rhodes by Mr. Kar- 
ouzos, while other volumes are an- 
nounced for early publication. Mr. 
JOHN THREPSIADES is also attached to 
the Athens service and is responsible 
among other things for the Kerameikos 
Museum, which is open regularly once 
a week. 

“Mr. PHOEBOS STAVROPOULLOS too 
is in Athens. His thesis on the shield of 
Athena Parthenos, based on a study of 
the reliefs found in Piraeus harbor in 
the nineteen-thirties and now on ex- 
hibit in the Piraeus Museum, and a 
new fragment at Patras, has just been 
published by the Archaeological Society 
as a monograph. Mr. BASILEIOS THEO- 
PHANIDES is working in the National 
Museum on a catalogue of the moulds 
from which casts of ancient statues 
can be made. 

“The Ephor of Attica is Mr. JOHN 
PAPADIMITRIOU. He has recently con- 
ducted two campaigns of excavation 
at Brauron, on the east coast, where he 
discovered the remains of the temple 
of Artemis and other buildings. Under 
his supervision the museum building at 
Eleusis has been reconditioned, and 
some of the antiquities have been un- 
packed. He is also acting Ephor of the 
Argolid and Corinth and has been see- 
ing to the rehabilitation of the Nauplia 
Museum, using funds obtained from 
local sources. He conducted a small ex- 
cavation at Epidauros and took part in 


another at the Argive Heraeum lay 
summer. 

“The National Museum continue 
under the able direction of Mr. Curis. 
TOS KAROUZOS, assisted by his wife 
Mrs. SEMNI PAPASPYRIDI-KAROUZOU, 
The rehabilitation is proceeding rapidly, 
a second gallery devoted to the fifth 
century B.c. having been opened in 
March (for the first fifth century gal. 
lery see ARCHAEOLOGY 2.196-198; there 
are now five galleries open). It is 
expected that a fourth century gallery 
will be ready soon. Mr. MARKELLOs 
Mitsos, who has just been married, 
continues to preside over the Epigraphi- 
cal Museum and is kept busy answering 
queries from epigraphists in various 
parts of the world. This museum is 
functioning normally, and moreover 
one may now study inscriptions to the 
music of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
which practices upstairs in the empty 
galleries which once housed the My- 
cenaean collections. The Numismatic 
Museum, under the direction of Mrs, 
CHRISTODOULOPOULOU-VAROUCHA, 
occupies a suite of rooms in one of the 
upper floors of the new wing of the 
National Museum. Most of the coins 
are still packed away, but are to be un- 
packed as soon as the modern safe- 
cabinets for display and storage, ordered 
through E. C. A., have been received. 

“Professor GEORGE SOTERIOU is in 
charge of the Byzantine Museum, which 
was opened soon after the war. Mr. 
MANOLIS HapJIDAKISs is curator of the 
Benaki Museum and Ephor of Byzan- 
tine Antiquities for Attica. Mrs. ANNA 
APOSTOLAKI runs the Museum of Dec- 
orative Arts, in the old mosque on 
Monastiraki Square. Mr. MARINOS 
KALLIGAS is head of the National Pic- 
ture Gallery. 

“Professor GEORGE OIKONOMOS is 
active in many ways. Apart from his 
regular posts of Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Athens, Secretary of the 
Academy, and Secretary of the Ar- 
chaeological Society, he recently com- 
pleted a term as Rector of the University 
for the year 1948-1949. He served as 
Minister of Education in the non-party 
Government which was in office for 
about two and a half months prior to 
the elections of March, 1950, a post 
which he had also held on a previous 
occasion, in a service Government that 
was formed soon after the war. He 
continues his archaeological activities 
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Big H ead 


When it was realized that the great 
weight, fifteen tons, of the huge 2000- 
year-old carved head (“El Rey’) 
found in the Vera Cruz jungles in 
1946 by MaTrHEw W. STIRLING, of 


the Smithsonian Institution, would 
make it impossible to transport it ex- 
cept at prohibitive expense, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History sent 
GoRDON F. EKHOLM to Mexico to 
make sectional casts of it; from these 
casts was made the nine foot high 
replica, painted to resemble the original 
as closely as possible, now exhibited in 
the Museum as here pictured. 














through the medium of the Archae- 


ological Society which, largely because 


of his efforts, has resumed work on a 
pre-war basis. Under his editorship, its 
periodicals, the Praktika and the Ephem- 
eris, the publication of which had 
perforce lapsed during the war years, 
have now been brought up to date, and 
several monographs have been pub- 
lished or are in preparation. The So- 
ciety has also conducted excavations at 
a number of places. 

“Professor SPYRIDON MARINATOS 
holds the chair of Prehistoric Archae- 
ology at the University of Athens and 
has been doing some excavating in 
Crete. Professor NICHOLAS BEES, the 
Byzantine historian, has gone into poli- 
tics and was elected deputy in the re- 
cent elections. Mr. ANDREAS PAPA- 
YANNOPOULOS-PALAIOS edits the ar- 
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chaeological journal Polemon, assisted 
by Miss THEOPHANO ARVANITOP- 
OULOU, daughter of the late Professor 
ARVANITOPOULOS. Mr. JOHN TRAVLOS 
continues as architect at the Agora Ex- 
cavations in Athens. 

“In Salonica, the second city of 
Greece, Mr. CHARALAMBOS MAKAaA- 
RONAS is Ephor of Antiquities for 
Macedonia. He is assisted by the Epi- 
meletes, Messrs. KALLIPOLITIS, LAZARI- 
DES, and ANDRONIKOS. The ephor of 
Byzantine Antiquities is Mr. STYLIANOS 
PELEKANIDES. Messrs. EUSTRATIOS 
PELEKIDES, ANDREAS XYNGOPOULOS 
and LiNos POLiItis are Professors at the 
University of Salonica. Mr. GEORGE 
BAKALAKIS continues his interest in 
archaeology, although he is no longer 
in the archaeological service but is 
teaching at Anatolia College and giving 


a course at the University of Salonica. 

“In central Greece, Mr. NICHOLAS 
VERDELIS, after a period of study in 
France, has returned to his post in 
Volo. Under his supervision, the Mu- 
seum there has been restored to its pre- 
war state, with funds supplied by the 
city of Volo and other local sources. 
Miss IOANNA CONSTANTINOU, after a 
term at Volo during Mr. VERDELIS’ ab- 
sence, is now back at her regular post 
in Delphi. Mr. SoTERIOS DAKARIS, a 
newly appointed member of the ar- 
chaeological service, is stationed in 
Epirus as Epimelete. 

“In the Peloponnesus, Mr. NICHOLAS 
ZAPHIROPOULOS, likewise a new re- 
cruit, is at Olympia and his territory 
extends to Aetolia and Acarnania as 
well. Mr. CHARITONIDES is Epimelete 
at Nauplia. 
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“In the islands, Mr. NICHOLAS KON- 
TOLEON is Ephor of the Cyclades. He 
has recently conducted excavations in 
Tenos and Paros, and he is preparing a 
guide to Delos. Mr. JOHN KONDIS is 
stationed at Rhodes for the Dodekanese. 
The Museum at Rhodes is open and the 
provisional exhibit arranged by the 
British authorities soon after the war is 
on display. In Crete, Mr. NICHOLAS 
PLATON is Ephor, assisted by the Ep- 
imelete Mr. ALEXIOU. The Museum at 
Candia is open to visiting archaeolo- 
gists, but only a few things are on ex- 
hibit. The work of rehabilitation is 
however proceeding slowly.” 


Folk Art Museum 


The establishment in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, of the Museum of International 
Folk Art was recently announced. This 
will be the first folk art museum of an 
essentially international character in 
the world. Miss FLORENCE DIBELL 
BARTLETT, well-known Chicago patron 
of the arts and civic worker, is build- 
ing the museum proper and making a 





gift of her collection of world folk art 
as the nucleus for this new unit of the 
Museum of New Mexico, which is un- 
der the general direction of Boaz LONG. 

A study of some 45 museum plants 
in the United States and Canada was 
made by Dr. ROBERT BRUCE INVERAR- 
ITY, who has been appointed director of 
the museum. The museum is being de- 
signed by Meem, Zehner, Holein, and 
Associates, architects, and will combine 
the most modern of museum interior in- 
stallations with a contemporary exterior 
adapted to the site. 

As a nucleus of the museum’s exhibit 
and study material, Miss BARTLETT has 
given a large part of her own interna- 
tionally famed collection. 

“Our aim,” says Miss BARTLETT, “‘is 
to make the Museum of International 
Folk Art a world center for the study 
of arts and crafts to which students of 
different countries may come for knowl- 
edge of each other’s culture. It is de- 
signed to be a place for activity rather 
than simply for exhibition galleries. In 
addition to the main museum build- 








ing, the plans provide eventually fo; 
the addition of a number of ap. 
propriately landscaped old peasant cot. 
tages. A two-hundred-year-old Swedish 
farm house completely furnished, which 
I brought over from Dalerna, will prob. 
ably be the first to be placed on the 
grounds. I believe that other countries 
may see the value of being represented 
in this instructive and interesting way.” 
Facilities for students and scholars 
include offices; reference materials; |i. 
brary facilities; an auditorium for lec. 
tures, folk plays, dances, or other per- 
formances related to folk art; a lounge; 
laboratory, workshop, and __photo- 
graphic rooms; and other conveniences 
for research which will make the mu- 
seum attractive as well as useful to the 
serious student. The building, a two- 
story structure, will have 6,000 square 
feet of unbroken flexible exhibition 
area, and the whole building will in- 
clude 25,135 square feet of floor space. 
Since the new museum is to be active 
in research, plans for a publication pro- 
gtam are prominent in the agenda. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 


Greek Altars, Origins and Typology, 
by CONSTANTINE G. YAVIS. xxiv, 266 
pages, 93 figures. Saint Louis Univer- 
sity Press, St. Louis 1949 $6.00 


In this study (the development of a 
Johns Hopkins University dissertation ) 
the author has set himself the tremen- 
dous task of surveying the whole range 
of Greek altars from small arulae and 
simple sacrificial pits to the largest and 
most complex forms, such as the Altar 
of Zeus at Pergamon. In time and 
space too he ranges from the Neolithic 
to the Roman period, and includes Cre- 
tan and Cypriote as well as Greek altars 
wherever found. 

The primary need is to establish 
terminology and typology. Pioneering 
boldly, Yavis distinguishes about 25 
structural types, and catalogues in 24 
tables some 500 altars; concise and 
generally accurate descriptions record 
several times that number in the text, 
and good drawings and photographs 
illustrate important examples. Grate- 
ful as we must be for this labor of 
organization, and recognizing that no 
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system of classification can be perfect, 
we cannot help feeling that there are 
certain serious typological defects. We 
have only space to illustrate this briefly 
from his section on altars of the Classi- 
cal period. The basis of any typology 
of altars must be form and YAvIs rec- 
ognizes this in his terms, rectangular, 
cylindrical, monumental, colossal, well 
altars, ash altars, stone altars, stone 
heaps, etc. 

But this is complicated and, we feel, 
confused by making the classification 
depend partly on whether the altar is 
monolithic, ashlar, rubble, etc., in con- 
struction. As a result two altars from 
Pompeii of almost precisely similar 
form are anomalously placed in two 
distinct groups, “rectangular mono- 
lithic’ and “ceremonial” (the latter 
term seems very inappropriate), merely 
because one is longer than the other and 
hence made of more than one block of 
stone (§ 61 No. 90, §69 No. 18; the 
caption to fig. 43 suggests the author’s 
uncertainty by disagreeing with the 
text ). 

An altar recently found in Athens 


(§ 62 No. 1), which differs (at least on 
YAVIS’ criteria) from the smaller Pom- 
peian specimen (§ 61 No. 90) only in 
being built in several pieces, appears 
as “rectangular monolithoid,” being 
saved from becoming ‘‘ceremonial’’ ap- 
parently only because it is small enough 
to look monolithic; yet an altar of 
similar dimensions from House A 10 at 
Olynthus (not A vi 5 as stated on p. 
179) does appear as “ceremonial.” 

On the other hand, altars as dis- 
similar as the Olynthian altar just 
mentioned and that of Zeus Meilichios 
at Pompeii are included in the same 
category (§ 69 Nos. 9, 16); this would 
suggest that a more detailed typology 
on the basis of form is needed. Further 
confusion is caused by occasionally con- 
sidering material as a basic criterion 
for classification, producing, e.g., “full- 
sized rectangular terra-cotta altars” 
(§ 64); while, a local basis is suggested 
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by the interjection into the middle of 
the catalogue of the various types of a 
section on “Altars in Houses” (§ 66). 

Space lacks to say more about the 
various attractive and less controversial 
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features of the book; more such mono- 
graphs on individual types of ancient 
structures are needed. J. W. GRAHAM 


University of Toronte 


Prehistoric Southwesterners from Bas- 
ketmaker to Pueblo, by CHARLES AVERY 
AMSDEN, with an Introduction by 
ALFRED V. KIDDER. xiv, 163 pages, 46 
figures in text, 39 plates, 2 maps. South- 
west Museum, Los Angeles 1949 


Pueblo archaeology is justly famed 
and its stories are found liberally 
sprinkled through both scientific and 
popular literature. On the other hand, 
the Basketmakers, predecessors of the 
Pueblo Indians in the American South- 
west, have attracted somewhat iess at- 
tention. The reason for this probably 
lies to no small degree in the facts of 
the greater spread of Pueblo culture 
and the very spectacular ruins which 
still stand as monuments to the cul- 
tural efforts of these early Americans. 

The story of the Basketmakers, while 
less complete, is of prime importance to 
us in our quest for knowledge of the 
ways by which men have lived in the 
past; and AMSDEN tells that story in 
a thoroughly enjoyable and delightful 
way. His paper amounts to a vivid ac- 
count of Basketmaker life itself as well 
as background material for the study 
of the later Pueblo peoples. For, as Dr. 
KIpDER says in the Introduction, “While 
it leaves the ancient Southwesterners on 
the threshold of what might seem to 
have been their greatest achievements, it 
must be remembered that the first steps, 
both of an individual and a civilization, 
ate always the hardest; and, in the 
chapters that he wrote, Amsden treats 
of the very dawn of a civilization.” 

After 2 most interesting account of 
the conquest of the Southwest, the 
scientific exploration which has taken 
place there, and the methods by which 
the archaeologist is able to “tell time” 
in Southwestern prehistory, AMSDEN 
launches into his lucid description of 
Basketmaker culture and history. The 
reader gets a vivid picture of these early 
Americans living in their native habi- 
tat; of the changes their culture under- 
went over a period of years; and of the 
increasing complexity of the things by 
and for which the Basketmakers lived. 
A comparison of early versus late Bas- 
ketmaker peoples emphasizes the in- 
creasing number of accomplishments of 
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these people as time progressed. The 
author discusses houses, pottery, dress, 
jewelry, food, and other things, in his 
successful attempt to put some meat 
on the “bones” of excavated material. 
In other words, his is not a dry, unex- 
citing aceounting of what the archae- 
ologist’s spade has turned up at 
Basketmaker sites, but rather an ex- 
ceptionally well written account of a 
way of life peculiar to one group of 
people living in the Southwestern 
United States during the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian Era. 
The manuscript was written before 
Mr. AMSDEN’S untimely death in 1941. 
The staff of the Southwest Museum of 
Los Angeles has seen it through to pub- 
lication and is largely responsible for 
the selection of excellent photographs 
and sketches which illustrate points in 
the text. The book will be appreciated 
by the layman and also by students who 
are being exposed to Southwestern ar- 
chaeology for the first time. 
VIRGINIA WATSON 
W ashington University 


Early Khartoum. An account of the ex- 
cavation of an early occupation site 
carried out by the Sudan Government 
Antiquities Service in 1944-5, by A. J. 
ARKELL. xvi, 145 pages, 12 figures in 
text, 113 plates. Oxford University 
Press, London 1949 £5 5s. 

As stated in the subtitle this volume 
describes a single ancient site situated 
within what are now the city limits of 
Khartoum, in the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. But it is far more than the mere 
account of an archaeological excava- 
tion, as is indeed to be expected by 
anyone acquainted with the author’s 
thoroughness. The detailed description 
of the objects found, their complete 
photographic illustration, the compari- 
sons with other known objects adjacent 
in date and place, and the conclusions 
drawn from this study make it a model 
of archaeological investigation. 

The chapters follow a logical order: 
Description of the early site; its geology 
and the fauna; the human remains and 
personal decoration; the artifacts: stone, 
bone, clay, and pottery. Then follow 
the summary and the conclusions. 
(Later chapters deal with subsequent 
occupations of the site as a_ burial 
ground. ) 

The reader, as he works through the 
meticulous description of these elements 


—wiork is the proper verb, for it is by 
no means light reading—is rewarded 
by a telling picture of this early African 
race which was settled on the banks of 
the Blue Nile not far from its con- 
fluence with the White Nile. 

As we move back into the earlier 
periods of prehistory the traces of hu- 
man activity become more and more 
sparse, not only because each particular 
culture is so much older than the one 
which followed it and time has thus 
reduced a greater proportion of man’s 
works to nothingness, but chiefly be- 
cause the closer mai was to a really 
primitive state the fewer are the things 
he made-—-the artifacts by means of 
which the anthropologist can tell us what 
kind of a man he was and how he lived. 

In this book Mr. ARKELL has suc- 
ceeded in giving at least a semblance of 
life to a race of people who lived a 
great many centuries ago. The period 
has been called Mesolithic, a name de- 
signed to place it, both in time and in 
human development, between the Pa- 
leolithic and the Neolithic. On the site 
which this tribe occupied, many more 
kinds of artifacts were preserved than 
the stone implements which give the 
whole period its name. 

The human remains, though scanty, 
were sufficient to indicate a negroid race 
of large stature. Personal decoration 
was confined to strings of shell beads, 
the smearing of the skin with colored 
pigments, and the removal of the upper 
central incisor teeth. Whether any form 
of clothing was worn could not be de- 
termined. 

Stone and bone implements gave 
positive evidence that the people gained 
their sustenance by hunting (chiefly 
with bow and arrow) and by fishing. 
No trace of the cultivation of grains 
was found, though seeds of the celtis 
tree suggest that the diet was probably 
supplemented by gathering wild grains 
as well as fruits. Among the many 
bones of mammals which were pre- 
served none indicated that any animal 
was domesticated. 

Pottery is usually associated with 
cultures which have achieved agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry, but the 
Early Khartoum people also had dis- 
covered the art. No complete pots were 
found but it is evident that the shapes 
were confined to bowls and dishes. The 
surprising feature of the pottery is the 
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decoration which consists of parallel 
grooves making wave-like patterns. The 
technique is explained by the presence 
on the site of many pieces, an inch or 
so in length, broken from the spines of 
the catfish. These spines are barbed, 
the teeth being somewhat less than an 
eighth of an inch apart. The short 
comb-like sections were dragged over 
the pots while the clay was still soft 
with an up and down motion so as to 
produce the wave effect. Variations of 
the manner in which this comb imple- 
ment is used produced differing de- 
signs, but the wave effect is the com- 
monest and is so characteristic that 
this type of pottery and indeed this 
whole phase of early civilization in 
Africa will probably come to be known 
as the “Wavy Line Culture.” 

The Early Khartoum culture seems 
to have only the remotest connections, 
if any, with the prehistoric cultures so 
far observed in the lower Nile valley. 
There are indications, however, of con- 
nections with Mesolithic cultures in the 
same latitude in Africa northwest of 
Lake Chad. Animal remains at Khar- 
toum and evidence that the flood level 
of the Nile was considerably higher at 
that period than now lead the author 
to deduce the existence of a greater av- 
erage rainfall and that this whole area 
may well have been a steppe rather than 
the present desert; and to pose the ques- 
tion whether the development of agri- 
culture may not be responsible for the 
change of climate which has occurred. 

The Oxford University Press is to be 
congratulated on the make-up of the 
volume. The arrangement of the plates 
in relation to the text is particularly 
happy. Each chapter is followed by the 
plates which illustrate it, and the reader 
is thus relieved of the effort of turning 
over half the pages of the book when- 
ever he consults a plate—no slight 
burden with so large a book. 


AMBROSE LANSING 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Prehistoric Man: The Great Adventurer, 
by CHARLES R. KNIGHT. 331 pages, 25 
plates, and various text figures. Apple- 
con-Century-Crofts (1949) $5.00 


Mr. Knight is a professional illus- 
trator; his recreations of scenes show- 
ing prehistoric men and animals appear 
in several of the large national muse- 
ums. His book illustrations are also 
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well known—his drawings were al- 
ready featured in HENRY FAIRFIELD 
OsBorn’s Men of the Old Stone Age, 
1915. His imaginative renderings, many 
of which are new to the reviewer, deco- 
rate the book in hand. 

Mr. KNIGHT'S knowledge of pre- 
history itself has obviously come by 
osmosis. It is spotty and has some 
strange gaps. His archaeological sec- 
tion, as such, amounts to only eight 
pages'of text out of the total of 331. 
The drawings which illustrate this sec- 
tion are hackneyed (they are probably 
not Mr. KNIGHT'S) and wrongly cap- 
tioned. Levalloisian and most Mous- 
terian tools are not “core implements.” 
It is also particularly inconceivable to 
this reviewer that the origins of the 
“Neolithic” and of animal domestica- 
tion can even be discussed with no more 
reference to the Near East than that 
“, . . Egypt and the countries border- 
ing on the southern Mediterranean had 
a highly developed quasi-civilized popu- 
lation long before this desired condi- 
tion had reached the northern side of 
the big sea.” For Mr. KNIGHT, ‘““Neo- 
lithic” seems mainly synonymous with 
the Swiss Lake dwellings. 

Mr. KNIGHT has much mote spirit 
for human paleontology, but this too is 
a rather old-fashioned sort of human 
paleontology, save insofar as it reflects 
some of his contacts with W EIDENREICH. 
In fact, what Mr. KNIGHT has produced 
is in no way an important book. 

It has its charm, however, as a record 
of the observations and interpretations 
of an illustrator who clearly loved his 
work and the people he met while en- 
gaged in it. One cannot but envy Mr. 
KNIGHT his tour of southern France 
and Cantabria with the ABBE BREUIL in 
1927, and the dinners he ate and the 
girls he saw and the places he visited. 
This is the best part of the book. 


ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 
University of Chicago 


The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. 
Volume One: A-I, edited by MARIA 
LEACH and JEROME FRIED. xii, 531 
pages, tables. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York 1949 $7.50 


When completed, this dictionary 
will realize a folklorist’s dream. To 
attempt an alphabetical catalogue of 
the vagaries of homo sapiens required 


much imagination and more boldness, 
The reader is instantly aware of the 
adventurous spirit of the sponsors of 
this project. He finds such entries 4 
“bear fishes through ice with tail” and 
“I gave my love a cherry” listed qlong. 
side sober articles like “American Ap. 
thropological Association.” Such ap 
unwieldy topic as the “Dance: folk 
and primitive’ is handled in a most 
ingenious manner in thirty-nine col. 
umns by tabulating dances according 
to types, areas, and localities. Particu. 
larly clever is the complex table break. 
ing down the intricate dance patterns 
by localities all over the world. 

A difficult problem confronted the 
editors of this dictionary and their de. 
cision does not appear to have been the 
correct one. The present work presumes 
to be a desk dictionary of folklore and 
mythology, serviceable to all consult. 
ants. Far more readers will be interested 
in classical folklore, with its omnipres- 
ent literary heritage, than in American 
Indian folklore; yet American Indian 
material gets very full treatment and 
classical mythology is woefully neg. 
lected. Thus that trickster-culture hero 
Coyote is discussed under at least a 
dozen different headings, but the god- 
dess Hera receives less than a half 
column. There is a cross reference to 
Juno, but no listing for Diana. The best 
way to indicate how the classical field 
has been neglected is to list some of 
the more notable omissions from the 
head of the alphabet: Acastus, Adras- 
tus, Aeacus, Aeetes, Aegeus, Aegyptus, 
Aeson, Agave, Agenor, both Ajaxes, 
Alcestis, Alcmena, Ambarvalia, Am- 
phitryon, and Anna Perenna. The 
policy has been inconsistent. Many less 
important classical articles than those 
omitted have been included. Carna is 
listed, but the other important divinities 
protecting the body have been omitted. 
Cardea, the divinity presiding over 
door hinges, is included, but other 
divinities, too numerous to mention, 
presiding over home and property are 
missing. 

The same inattention to the classi- 
cal period is evident in general articles. 
The wealth of classical material in such 
topics as “eclipses” and “epilepsy” is 
overlooked. Under “‘dream books” the 
statement is made that an anonymous 
treatise published in 1601 “may have 
been a forerunner of various modern 
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dream books.” Artemidorus’ Onirocrit- 
ica has of course been the Bible of 
dream books ever since it was written. 
Under ““augurs” we are informed that 
“the best known were in Mexico, Peru, 
and Rome’ {!}. There are elaborate ar- 
ides on Basque, Celtic, Cherimissian, 
Fstonian, and Finnish folklore, but 
none on Greek folklore. 

Certain areas have been dispropor- 
tionately emphasized because the prep- 
aration of this dictionary has been a 
virtual monopoly of the anthropologist. 
Of the thirty notable contributors 
whose credentials are listed in the intro- 
duction, not one has achieved any dis- 
tinction in classical studies. It may be 
argued that the classical material has 
been exhaustively treated and is readily 
accessible elsewhere. In reply it may be 
said that a non-classical dictionary of 
folklore and mythology would have 
been a preposterous undertaking, yet 
the classical part of this work is far 
less than half adequate. There should 
have been countless more articles and 
much more cross referencing. 

The editorial policy of the dictionary 


is indicative of what has happened in 
folklore studies within a half century. 
The great folklorists of the past genera- 
tion, MANNHARDT, LANG, FRAZER, 
MareTT, HARRIS, and FARNELL, were 
men who had had a thorough train- 
ing in the classics and entered their 
field of specialization quite accidentally. 
Their lack of the scientific method has 
been decried by present-day anthro- 
pologists. The latter, on the other hand, 
are already laden with so many pre- 
requisite fields of human knowledge 
that they are amused at the suggestion 
of the need of some training in the 
classics. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the methods of FRAZER, who 
handled only documents, and STITH 
THOMPSON, who works with oral tradi- 
tions. According to MARIAN SMITH the 
three schools of folklore active today 
are: (1) the Indic school, which, un- 
der BLOOMFIELD’s influence, considers 
Indic materials from Sanskrit sources 
on to the present; (2) the anthropo- 
logical school, which, under FRANZ 
Boas’ influence, works mostly in the 
American Indian field; (3) the AARNE- 





THOMPSON school, which focuses upon 
the classification of variants of folk 
tales. 

As long as folklorists are interested 
in survivals of traditions and regard the 
comparative method as valid, they can- 
not afford to neglect the classical field, 
which is by far the richest in early docu- 
ments. Comparison vertically between 
ancient and modern would seem to be 
as valid as comparison horizontally. 
Investigators like C. G. LELAND and 
W. B. McDANIEL have found that 
folklore in Italy has been amazingly 
static for over two thousand years. 
Classicists and not anthropologists are 
to blame for the neglect of classical 
folklore. Since the death of FRAZER, 
Harris, and FARNELL the need for re- 
searchers in classical folklore has been 
growing, and it is rapidly becoming a 
no-man’s land. 

Volume II, which will complete the 
dictionary proper, is announced for 
1950. An index volume will be pub- 
lished later. 

WILLIAM H. STAHL 
New York University 
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NEW BOOKS 


Selected at the editorial offices from various sources, including 
bibliographical publications, publishers’ announcements, and 
books received. Prices have not been confirmed. 

AMSDEN, THOMAS W. Stratigraphy and Paleontology of the 
Brownsport Formation (Silurian) of Western Tennessee. viii, 
138 pages, ill. Yale University Press, New Haven 1950 

BABELON, JEAN. Le portrait dans l’antiquité d’aprés les mon- 
naies. 308 ill. Payot, Paris 1950 600 fr. 

BARADEZ, JEAN. Fossatum Africae. Recherches aériennes sur 
l’organisation des confins sahariens a l’époque romaine, with a 
preface by Louis LESCHI. x, 377 pages, 275 illustrations in text, 
2 maps. Arts et Métiers Graphiques, Paris 1949 

Boas, GEORGE, Tr. The Hieroglyphics of Horapollo. 134 
pages, 10 ill. Pantheon Books, New York 1950 (Bollingen 
Series, No. 23) $3.50 

BRUNS, GERDA. Der grosse Altar von Pergamon. 52 pages, 
ill. Mann, Berlin 1949 (Kunstwerke aus d. Berliner Sammlgn 
U2). San 

BucHHolz, H. Zur Herkunft der kretischen Doppelaxt. 
Geschichte u. auswartige Beziehungen e. minon. Kultsymbols. 
126 pages. Kiel 1949 (Dissertation) 

BurRROWS, MILLAR, JOHN C. TREVER, and WILLIAM H. Brown- 
LEE, Eds. The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, Vol. I. 
The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Commentary. xxiii, 
61 pages, 61 plates. American Schools of Oriental Research, 
New Haven 1950 $5.00 

BUSHE-Fox, J. P. Fourth Report on the Excavations of the 
Roman Fort at Richborough, Kent. vii, 320 pages, ill. 
of Antiquaries, London 1950 42s. 

CALLAWAY, JOSEPH SEVIER. Sybaris. ix, 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1950 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 37) 


Society 


131 pages. The 
(The Johns Hopkins 
$3.00 


DANIEL, E. GtyN. A Hundred Years of Archaeology. 344 
pages. Duckworth, London 1950 21s. 
Dr WoulL, Louis. Imperial Renegade. 311 pages. Lippin- 


cott, Philadelphia 1949 $3.00 

DuDLeEy, HAroip. Early Days in Northwest Lincolnshire: a 
regional archaeology. xvi, 225 pages, ill., maps, plans. W. H. 
& C. H. Caldicott, London 1950 21s. 

FERM, VERGILIUS TURE ANSELM. Forgotten Religions (in- 
cluding some living primitive religions). 407 pages, ill. Phil- 


osophical Library, New York 1950 $7.50 

FREEMAN, KATHLEEN. Greek City States. 228 pages, ill. 
Macdonald, London 1950 15s. 

FREMERSDORF, Fritz. Dionysos-Mosaik in dem _ rémischen 


Palast am Dom in K6ln. 16 pages, 6 pages of ill. Greven, K6éln 


1949 0.70 M. 
GANYMED. Heidelberger Beitraége zur antiken Kunstgeschichte. 
Anlassl. d. 100-Jahr-Feier d. Archaolog. Inst. d. Univ. Heidel- 


berg, hrsg. v. REINHARD HERBIG. 
1949 12.80 M. 

GOGGIN, JOHN M., and FRANK HENRY SOMMER III. 
tions on Upper Matecumbe Key, Florida. 
map, plans, tables, diagrs. 
1950 
$3.50 

GOLDMAN, HETTy, Ed. Excavations at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus. 
Volume I, The Hellenistic and Roman Periods. With contribu- 
tions by DororHy HANNAH Cox, HETTY GOLDMAN, VIRGINIA 
GRACE, FRANCES FOLLIN JONES, ANTONY E. RAUBITSCHEK. 
Text: vii, 420 pages; plates: 276 figures, 9 plans. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton 1950 $36.00 

GraBAR, A. Cahiers archéologiques, Fasc. IV. 
16 plates. 


84 pages. Kerle, Heidelberg 
Excava- 
104 pages, ill., 8 plates, 
Yale University Press, New Haven 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 41) 


164 pages, 
Les éditions d’art et d’histoire, Paris 1950 1525 fr. 
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Hapas, Moses. A History of Greek Literature. vii, 327 
pages. Columbia University Press, New York 1950 $4.25 
HERBIG, REINHARD. 
such e. Monographie. 
furt 1949 14M. 
Jacosy, Feiix. Atthis: The local chronicles of ancient Athens, 
437 pages. Oxford University Press, New York 1950 $9.00 
KAHLER, HEINZ. Der grosse Fries von Pergamon. 
zur Kunstgeschichte u. Geschichte Pergamons. 
pages of ill. Mann, Berlin 1948 40M. 
KAHLER, HEINZ. Pergamon. 65 pages, 20 pages of ill, 
Mann, Berlin 1949 (Bildhefte antiker Kunst, 9) 10.50 M. 
LANE, ARTHUR. Style in Pottery. Oxford University Press, 
New York 1950 $1.50 
LaPEyRE, G.-G. and A. PELLEGRIN. 
tienne. 8 sketches, 15 photographs. 
Marron, H. I. Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique, 
2 vols. 713 pages. de Boccard, Paris 1950 (Bibl. Ecoles 
d’Athénes et de Rome. Fasc. 145 et 145 bis) 950 fr. 
Mercer, S. A. B. Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
pages, ill., map. Luzac, London 1950 £2 5s. 
MITCHELL, S. R. Stone Age Craftsmen, Australian Aborigines, 
Camping Places, and Stone Tools. 211 pages, ill. Salby, Lon. 
don 1950 27s. 6d. 
Murray, MARGARET ALICE. The Splendour that Was Egypt; 
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